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THE 


SCHOOL  OF   FASHION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Not  long  after  the  time  at  which  we  closed 
our  last  chapter,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Lovaine 
returned  to  England,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
former,  whose  anxiety  that  the  recovery  of  his 
daughter  should  not  be  impeded  by  too  hastily 
undertaking  another  journey,  had  occasioned 
a  much  greater  protraction  of  his  sejour  at 
Paris  than  he  had  at  first  hoped  or  ex- 
pected. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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They  staid  but  one  week  in  London  pre- 
^Wtis  to  their  removal  to  Beechwood  Park : 
and  as  Herbert  was  not  apprized  of  their 
arrival,  and  went  out  but  little,  and  late  in  the 
day,  and  never  at  night,  it  was  not  very  sur- 
prising that  he  should  Have  been  perfectly 
unconscious,  till  some  days  after  their  de- 
parture, that  they  had  visited  the  metropolis. 

Although  Mr.  Lovaine  would  on  no  account 
have  sent  him  a  direct  message  to  inform  him 
of  his  movements,  because  that  would  have 
been  considered  as  making  the  first  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation ;  yet  he  was  not  with- 
out hope  that  Herbert  might  be  sufficiently 
repentant  to  seek  him,  or  at  least  his  aunt  and 
cousin;  and  that,  though  the  opinions  which 
he  had  adopted  might  still  prevent  his  super- 
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ceding  Mr.  Benson  as  member  for ,  yet 

that  a  renewal  of  some  intercourse  might  now 
be  brought  about. 

For  this  more  favourable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lovaine,  Herbert  was  greatly,  if 
not  wholly,  indebted  to  the  kind  and  gentle 
offices  of  Elinor,   who  never  failed  to  use  her 
best  endeavours  to  soften  the  asperity  of  her 
father's  feelings  towards  her  cousin.     She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  request  permission  to  inform 
Herbert  by  letter  of  their  intended  arrival  in 
London,  that  she  might  herself  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing   him,    even    if  her  father  and 
mother  were  still  too  much  displeased  to  admit 
him   to   their  presence.     This,   however,    was 
positively    forbidden    by    Mr.   Lovaine— and 
b2 
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Elinor  was  not   one   who    ever   ventured    ta 
3isobey. 

Mr.  Lovaine  could  not  bear  to  see  his  child 
unhappy,  and  he  could  now  plainly  perceive 
that  she  was  very  frequently  out  of  spirits. 
That  she  should  not  be  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  fulfilling  her  engagement  with  Lord  Golds- 
borough  never  occurred  to  him  as  being 
within  the  pale  of  possibility :  to  the  languor 
therefore  of  delicate  health,  and  annoyance  at 
the  conduct  of  Herbert,  and  his  consequent 
estrangement  from  them,  he  attributed  her 
loss  of  cheerfulness.  He  looked  to  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  her  native  air  as  the  most  pro- 
bable restorative  to  health ;  and  by  way  of 
some  compensation   for   his  refusing  to  allow 
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her  to  write  herself  to  Herbert,  he  promised 
that,  when  answering  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  that  day  from  Mr.  Benson,  concern- 
ing borough  matters,  he  would  mention  the 
day  of  their  intended  return,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  known  to  his  nephew;  and  that  thus 
he  would  be  given  the  option  of  making  the 
first  overtures  towards  a  reconciliation,  to 
which  Mr.  Lovaine  wTas  not  now,  in  his  heart, 
so  much  averse,  as  he  rather  affected  to  be, 
or  as,  in  fact,  he  really  was,  when  he  left 
England. 

Mr.  Benson  was  amongst  the  first  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  patron,  and  was  presented 
in  due  form  to  Mrs.  Lovaine.  Mr.  Lovaine 
was  unwilling  to  compromise  himself  so  far 
as  actually  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Benson  whether 
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or  not  he  had  informed  Herbert  of  his  return 
to  London,  fearing  lest  the  latter  should  re- 
peat to  his  delinquent  friend  that  such  a  ques 
tion  had  been  asked,  and  that  he  should  for 
a  moment  imagine  his  uncle  was  seeking  that, 
which  he  never  intended  to  grant  but  as  a 
favour. 

Of  the  quarrel  that  had  occurred  upon  the 
election  of  Mr.  Benson  between  these  two 
supposed  friends,  Mr.  Lovaine  had  never 
heard  a  word,  and  he  was,  therefore,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  diminution  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  frequency  of  their  intercourse. 
Moreover,  as,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  was  by 
no  means  for  Mr.  Benson's  interest  that  he 
should  become  acquainted  with  their  disagree- 
ment, and  still  less  with  its  ground,  he  took 
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the  opportunity  of  the  casual  mention  of  Her- 
bert's name  by  Mr.  Lovaine  to  state,  as  he 
could  with  truth  do,  that  he  had  seen  him  that 
very  day. 

This  information  removed  all  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Lovaine  as  to  his  nephew 
being  acquainted  with  the  return  of  himself 
and  lus  family  to  England;  and  he  felt  per- 
fectly convinced  that  he  would  call  upon  him 
on  that  day,  or  the  next  at  latest,  armed  with 
a  full  apology  for  past  offences,  and  liberal 
promises  of  future  good  behaviour.  He  set- 
tled, and  unsettled,  and  re-settled  a  hundred 
times,  the  manner  in  which  he  would  receive 
him;  the  words  in  which  he  would  address 
him :  but  "  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow" came,  but  still  brought  not  Herbert. 
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The  good-humour  of  Mr.  Lovaine,  like  the 
courage  of  Bob  Acres,  oozed  gradually  out ; 
and,  by  the  day  fixed  for  his  retirement  into 
the  country,  poor  Herbert  was  destined  to 
occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  black 
books  of  his  uncle,  than  he  had  done  since 
the  first  burst  of  anger  and  disappointment 
created  by  the  letters  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  their  complete  alienation  from  each  other. 

We  must  confess,  that  the  absolute  silence 
preserved  by  Mr.  Benson  towards  Herbert, 
respecting  both  the  intended  and  the  actual 
arrival  of  Mr.  Lovaine,  was  not  quite  acci- 
dental. As  he  had  not  been  requested  to 
mention  it,  he  knew  that  he  could  incur  no 
just  blame  for  having  said  nothing;  and  as 
he  thought  it  would  be  quite  as  expedient  that 
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no  meeting  should  at  present  take  place  be- 
tween these  disunited  relations,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  Herbert  should  be  informed  of  the 
occurrence  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
making  his  peace  with  his  uncle. 

Not  that  Mr.  Benson  would  have  objected 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  most  perfect  harmony 
between  them,  had  he  not  felt  sure  that  their 
reconciliation  would  be  sealed  by  his  being 
obliged  to  vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He 
had  himself  suggested  to  Mr.  Lovaine,  that 
the  borough  should  be  represented  by  a  stop- 
gap till  he  was  disposed  to  bring  forward  his 
nephew,  or  till  his  cousin  came  of  age;  and 
as  he  thought  that  the  period  of  the  latter 
event  would  be  quite  as  soon  as  he  should 
b  5 
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like  to  resign  the  power  of  assisting  to  govern 
the  country,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  ac- 
celerate the  former. 

He  called  but  once  more,  and  that  un- 
successfully, upon  Mr.  Lovaine,  during  his 
short  sejour  in  London.  Professional  business 
was  always  ample  justification,  in  his  eyes,  for 
any  apparent  want  of  seeking  his  society :  but 
perhaps  the  fear  of  being  questioned  about 
Herbert,  or  of  being  employed  to  mediate 
between  him  and  his  uncle,  was  not  without 
its  influence  in  preventing  his  more  constant 
visits  at Hotel. 

And  how  did  Elinor  amuse  herself,  during 
this  week  of  her  residence  in  the  great  Baby- 
lon ?     For  though,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
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state  of  her  health,  Mr.  Lovaine  had  deter- 
mined upon  her  speedy  removal  to  his  country 
seat,  yet  she  was  not  sufficiently  an  invalid  to 
prevent  her  partaking  of  whatever  amusement 
offered  itself  to  her  notice  in  the  course  of 
these  few  days. 

The  first  place  at  which  she  appeared  was 
the  Opera.  Mrs.  Lovaine  had  been  but  little 
known  in  the  beau  monde  previous  to  her 
residence  on  the  Continent ;  and  had  she 
never  gone  abroad,  or  never  known  Lord 
Goldsborough,  the  appearance  or  non-appear- 
ance of  Elinor  might  have  excited  but  small 
interest.  Not  so,  under  existing  circumstances. 
Elinor  had  been  often  quoted,  before  her  en- 
gagement, by  those  who  had  met  her  abroad, 
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as  a  pretty  amiable  girl,  who  would  probably 
have  about  £40,000,  and  was  therefore  well 
worth  being  "  made  up  to"  by  the  younger 
brothers  of  great  families. 

No  people  were  better  known  in  that  knot 
of  individuals  who,  from  a  thousand  different 
causes,  constitute  what  is  called  "  the  fashion" 
by  others,  and  "  the  world "  by  themselves, 
than  the  De  Cliffords ;  consequently,  as  their 
friends,  and  from  their  constant  praises  of 
them,  the  Lovaines  were  known  also;  and  a 
certain  degree  of  interest  was  excited  in  favour 
of  Elinor.  But  that  which  mostly  contributed 
to  draw  on  them  the  attention  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  unknown,  was  the  curiosity 
felt  to  see  a  mother  and  daughter  who  had  the 
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sagacity  to  catch,  as  they  termed  it,  such  a 
very  prudent  and  wary  young  nobleman  as 
Lord  Goldsborough. 

Lady  Reading  and  daughters  were,  to  use 
the  phraseology  of  the  set  to  which  they  be- 
longed— every  where — and  were  known  by 
every  body;  consequently,  to  know  by  sight 
their  destined  daughter  and  sister-in-law,  was 
a  sort  of  duty  to  all  the  habitues  of  that  house, 
and  to  the  partners  of  the  young  ladies ;  and 
more  particularly  wras  this  duty  imposed  upon 
them  now,  as  the  family  were  not  yet  come 
to  town  themselves,  and  therefore  could  not 
tell  how  far  her  manner  and  appearance 
justified  the  honour  intended  her  by  their 
heir  apparent. 

Though  it  was  not  long  since  Parliament 
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had  met,  London  was  very  full,  and  the  Opera 
particularly  so,  it  being  Saturday  night,  when 
it  claims,  before  Easter,  both  the  idle  and  the 
industrious  for  its  own.  Mr.  Lovaine  had 
taken  a  box  in  what  is  called  the  dress-circle  ; 
and  many  was  the  opera-glass  that  assisted  its 
owner's  eye  to  a  view  of  the  foreign  tournure 
and  pleasing  countenance  of  Elinor.  She  was 
herself  quite  unconscious  of  the  sensation  made 
by  her  appearance.  She  had  observed  two  or 
three  men  looking  at  her  from  the  pit;  but 
as  she  was  quite  pretty  enough  to  attract 
attention,  this  was  a  circumstance  of  no  very 
uncommon  occurrence;  and  she  only  turned 
her  head  away  to  talk  to  those  who  were  in 
the  box  with  her. 

Elinor  had  no  reason  to  know  how  many 
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were  thinking  of  what  she  had  almost  forgotten, 
in  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time, 
that  very  brilliant  spectacle,  the  Opera  House, 
well  lighted  and  filled,  viz.  that  she  was  the 
affianced  bride  of  Lord  Goldsborou^h. 

It  is  always  amusing  to  hear  the  many  and 
very  opposite  remarks,  which  the  appearance 
in  the  world  of  a  new  face  is  sure  to  elicit 
from  different  people;  and  to  observe  how 
often  they  rather  bespeak  the  character  of 
those  who  make  them,  than  describe  that  on 
which  they  are  made.  Elinor  knew  nothing 
of  the  world,  though  she  had  lived  a  good 
deal  in  society;  and  she  would  indeed  have 
been  surprised,  could  she  have  known  to  how 
many  she  furnished,  on  that  evening,  the  topic 
of  conversation. 
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"  Have  you  seen  the  new  beauty  ?"  said 
Mr.  Bailey,  to  an  elderly  young  lady,  on 
purpose  to  tease  her. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  was  replied  in 
a  snappish  tone ;  and  the  good  looks  of  Elinor 
were  instantly  discussed,  and  criticized  with 
little  mercy ;  and,  we  must  add,  with  still  less 
taste. 

"  So,  the  Lovaines  are  come  home,"  said 
Lord  George  De  Courcy,  who  had  met  them  at 
Rome  (and  had  there  been  somewhat  smitten 
himself  with  the  charms  of  Elinor,)  to  a  young 
Guardsman,  who  was  standing  near  him.  "  By 
Jove !  how  that  girl  is  gone  off?  She  was 
amazingly  admired  in  Italy  last  year." 

"  All  fair  women  are  so  I  believe,"  was  the 
careless  reply. 
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"  She  is  lucky  to  have  caught  that  fellow 
Goldsborough,  before  she  lost  her  beauty," 
continued  Lord  George. 

"  I  should  think,"  said  his  friend,  "it  must 
have  been  a  d — d  hard  job  to  catch  him.  I 
doubt  if  he'll  come  to  the  scratch,  as  they  say, 
at  last.  What  will  you  bet  he's  off  when  they 
try  to  bring  him  to  book  ?  What  are  the  odds 
that  he  don't  bolt  ?" 

"  Can't  say  exactly,  but  I'll  take  your  bet  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  offer  one ;"  and  accordingly 
Elinor  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  English  ladies, 
married  or  single :  and,  like  them,  took  her 
station  in  that  register  of  play,  gossip,  and 
scandal, the  betting-book  at  White's. 

"  I  can't  conceive,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth 
Riddlesworth,  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman  with 
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a  large  fortune,  (whose  acquaintance  she  had 
long  and  hopelessly  courted  for  the  sake  of 
her  eldest  daughter,)  "who  those  two  ladie 
are,  sitting  in  the  box  next  to  Mrs.  Hartley's — 
and  yet  they  look  like  people  one  ought  to 
know." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  just  been  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion myself.  One  of  them  I  find  is  the  girl  that 
is  to  marry  Lord  Goldsborough — a  Miss  Lo- 
vaine,  and  the  other  is  her  mother  ;  don't  you 
remember  meeting  Mrs.  Lovaine  some  years 
ago?"  and  then  went  into  a  lengthy  detail  of 
how,  when,  and  where  the  Lovaine  family 
had  been  seen  in  the  world,  and  several  other 
particulars  concerning  them ;  some,  of  course, 
true,  and  some  equally,  of  course,  false. 

"  The  poor  girl  looks  very  ill,"  said  Lady 
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Elizabeth;  I  dare  say  Lord  Goldsborough 
has  begun  to  neglect  her.  I  understand  the 
mother  was  very  anxious  to  make  that  mar- 
riage, which  does,  I  confess,  surprise  me  not 
a  little." 

She  then  added  in  a  confidential  tone — (for 
she  not  only  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  give  this 
gentleman  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  family, 
by  confiding  to  him  their  respective  concerns  ; 
but  also  hoped  that  a  hint  dropped  every  now 
aud  then,  upon  men  not  behaving  well  to 
girls,  might  produce  in  him  some  beneficial 
qualms  of  self-reproach).  "  He  once  made  up 
to  my  second  girl,  Julia,  in  the  most  marked 
manner  possible.  I  was  much  against  the 
match;"  (a  circumstance,  certainly,  which  her 
ladyship  did  well  to  mention,  as  no  one   who 
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remembered  her  conduct  and  manners  at  the 
period  to  which  she  alluded  could  for  an 
instant  have  imagined  it) ;  but  Julia  was  very 
young;  she  believed  in  his  professions,  and 
really  liked  him  very  much.  And  to  be  sure, 
poor  child !  never  was  any  one  more  ill-used. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  all  London  upon 
her ;  it  was  reported  every  where  that  he  had 
proposed,  and  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  my  prejudices  against  him,  and  in  short 
that  the  thing  was  settled;  when  lo!  and 
behold  !  he  refused  two  successive  invitations, 
which  to  please  Julia  I  gave  him,  and  the  next 
thing  I  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had  gone 
abroad,  and  actually  had  not  the  grace  to 
come  and  make  his  adieux  chez  nous." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  was  addressed, 
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like  most  other  men  with  whom  a  lady  is  con- 
fidential, was  sufficiently  pleased  perfectly  to 
agree  with  her,  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Goldsborough  towards  Miss  Julia  had  been 
quite  unjustifiable.  However,  strange  to  say, 
he  did  not  himself  propose  that  evening  to  her 
elder  sister  to  accept  his  hand,  and  share  his 
fortune. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?"  said  Lord  William 
Strangford  to  Lady  Callingford,  as  he  looked 
towards  Mrs.  Lovaine's  box.  "  One  should 
think  it  must  be  some  girl  with  money,  be- 
cause George  De  Courcy  appears  to  be  playing 
the  assiduous  at  all  rates.  Yet  she  looks  like 
a  foreigner,  who,  poor  dears  !  never  have  more 
than  a  thousand  ten-pences  wherewith  to  bless 
their  husbands.'' 
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"  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  whoever  she 
may  be,"  said  Lady  Mary  Seamore  (Lady 
Callingford's  sister),  who  was  herself  a  very 
amiable  one. 

The  entrance  of  the  Guards-man,  with  whom 
Lord  George  had  made  the  bet  upon  Elinor's 
fate,  soon  solved  the  mystery.  Lady  Mary 
was  a  friend  of  the  De  Cliffords,  and  had  often 
heard  them  most  warmly  sound  the  praises  of 
the  debutante;  and  again  she  expressed  her 
approbation  of  her  appearance,  as  well  as 
mentioned  the  high  character  she  had  heard 
of  her  from  their  mutual  friends. 

Lady  Callingford  said,  that  she  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Gordon  that  William  De  Clifford 
had  been  in  love  with  her  at  Spa. 

"  The  girl  can't  be  good  for  much  I  think," 
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said  Lord  William,  "  or  she  would  never  have 
thrown  herself  away  upon  that  pompous  fool, 
Goldsborough. 

"  Perhaps,' \  said  Lady  Mary,  "  as  she  is 
very  young,  she  may  have  been  persuaded  into 
the  acceptance  of  a  man,  who  I  should  think 
was  really  unworthy  of  her." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  military  gentleman, 
"  that  the  girl  is  in  a  consumption ;  they  say 
she  has  been  ill  for  a  long  while." 

"  I  would  bet  something,"  rejoined  Lord 
William,  "that Goldsborough  thought  that  was 
the  case  when  he  proposed  to  her ;  and  only 
wanted  to  make  believe  he  was  going  to 
marry,  for  the  sake  of  plaguing  his  second 
brother." 

These,  and  similar  observations,  passed  upon 
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upon  the  unconscious  Elinor,  who  had  nearh 
completed  her  evening,  undisturbed  by  any 
feelings  but  those  of  pleasure,  which  novelty 
seldom  fails  to  excite  in  a  youthful  mind. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  continuance 
of  her  tranquillity,  she  saw,  leaning  against  the 
balustrade  of  the  pit,  and  looking  steadfastly 
up  into  their  box,  no  other  than  William  De 
Clifford  ! 

The  instant  that  their  eyes  met,  (though  so 
quick  was  the  glance,  that  she  was  scarcely 
aware  they  had  met,)  he  removed  from  where 
he  was  standing.  No  sign  of  recognition  had 
been  made  by  either  party,  and  he  had  so  im- 
mediately lost  himself,  either  in  the  crowd  or 
by  running  down  stairs,  (for  Elinor's  sight  was 
not  at  that  moment  very  clear,)  that  she  knew 
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not  what  had  become  of  him.  She  more  than 
once  was  on  the  point  of  saying  to  her  mother 
that  she  had  seen  him,  bnt  some  how  the 
words  died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  was  silent, 
though  not  unmoved. 

"  Good  God !  my  dear  !  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  said  Mr.  Lovaine,  who  instantly 
perceived  such  a  change  in  her  countenance 
as  left  him  no  doubt  of  her  being  suddenly 
indisposed. 

Elinor  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  not 
being  quite  well,  and  offered  no  objection  to 
the  proposition  made  by  her  father,  of  quit- 
ting the  Opera-house,  and  returning  home 
without  further  delay.  The  ballet  was  nearly 
over,  and  the  performance  of  one  of  these 
dances,  of  which  the  music  sounds  so  alarm- 

vol. in.  c 
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mgly  like  the  Jinale,  had  warned  a  great  many 
people,  who  feared  the  general  rush,  to 
depart. 

The  room  through  which  (to  terminate  the 
diversion  of  the  night)  so  many  hundred 
people  squeeze  and  push,  to  be  pushed  and 
squeezed  in  return,  was,  as  yet,  only  occupied 
by  those  family  groups,  consisting  generally  of 
Papa  and  Mamma,  and  two  or  three  long- 
ringleted  daughters,  who  have  all  been  en- 
joying the  evening's  spectacle  in  one  of  the 
upper  boxes;  and  who  were  really  waiting 
in  that  room,  solely  for  the  arrival  of  their 
own,  or  perchance  one  of  His*Majesty's  car- 
riages. 

Elinor,  with  her  father  and  mother,   were 
also  waiting  for  that  most  cheering  of  sounds 
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to  the  wearied  or  the  bored,  of  "  Mrs.  Lo- 
vaine's  carriage  stops  the  way,"  and  on  look- 
ing towards  the  stairs,  saw  a  young  man  lei- 
surely ascending  them,  with  his  head  down, 
as  though  lost  in  thought  upon  some  more 
important  subject  than  that  of  having  called 
the  footman  of  some  fair  lady.  Elinor  had  no 
difficulty  in  instantly  recognizing  the  indivi- 
dual, though  his  face  was  not  visible.  Mrs. 
Lovaine,  however,  made  no  such  discovery, 
till  the  gentleman  having  ascended  the  last 
step,  raised  his  head,  when  she  found  herself 
directly  opposite  to  William  De  Clifford. 

He  received  her  warm  accueil  with  as  much 

coldness  as  was  consistent  with  good  breeding, 

and  with  a  degree  of  embarrassment,    which 

considerably  increased  the  palpitation  that  had 

c  2 
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commenced  at  poor  Elinor's  heart  from  the 
moment  of  his  approach.  She  was  on  the 
other  side  of  her  father,  and  Mr.  De  Clifford 
might  perhaps  have  passed  on  without  no- 
ticing her,  had  not  the  sound  of  "  How  d'ye 
do,  Mr.  De  Clifford  ?"  in  a  voice  to  which  he 
had  never  before  listened  without  pleasure, 
attracted  his  attention,  and  arrested  his  pro- 
gress. It  was,  as  usual,  answered  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  question — they  shook  hands, 
and  in  another  minute  he  had  left  her — but 
there  was  a  coldness,  and  yet  a  melancholy 
in  his  manner,  that  wounded  Elinor  to  the 
quick. 

"  Who  was  that,  my  dear?"  said  her 
father. 

She  informed  him,   in  a  voice  that  could  not 
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have  failed  to  strike  him  as  unusual,  had  he 
not  been  prepared  for  its  being  so  by  the 
circumstance  that  had  induced  them  to  quit 
the  theatre  before  the  performance  was  en- 
tirely over—"  It  was  Mr.  De  Clifford." 

"  Mr.  De  Clifford!"  replied  Mr.  Lovaine 
with  astonishment.  "  Is  it  possible  !  Why  I 
thought  you  were  all  so  intimate  with  each 
other !  and  he  hardly  seemed  to  remember 
either  you  or  your  mother  !  He  must  be  a 
strange  sort  of  young  man,  I  think,  to  cut  my 
own  darling  girl,"  he  added,  in  a  most  affec- 
tionate tone. 

Luckily  for  Elinor,  the  close  of  this  little 
ebullition  of  paternal  love  and  pride  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  annunciation  of  the 
carriage.     Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
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a  sensation  of  faintness,  which  was  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  her  parents  by  their  im- 
prudence in  having  allowed  her  to  come  to 
the  Opera  the  day  after  her  journey,  com- 
pletely overcame  her.  She  could  not  sleep. 
«  How  can  I  have  offended  Mr.  De  Clifford  ?" 
was  a  question  which  she  oftener  asked  than 
answered  herself  during  the  night.  "  Per- 
haps," thought  she,  "  Emily  will  come  and 
see  me,  and  then  I  shall  ask  her  why  her 
brother  is  angry  with  me." 

How  many  things  appear  easy  of  perform- 
ance when  at  a  distance,  which  are  too  diffi- 
cult ever  to  be  executed  when  that  oppor- 
tunity, which  we  before  thought  alone  wanting 
to  effect  our  plan,  is  offered  to  us.  Emily 
did  call  the  next  day.     They  had  both  much 
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to  tell  and  much  to  hear — but  the  name  of 
William  De  Clifford  was  never  even  men- 
tioned 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  undiminished  cordiality  of  Emily's 
manner  tended  greatly  to  restore  Elinor  to 
her  wonted  composure,  the  morning  after  the 
little  scene  that  we  detailed  in  the  last  chapter 
took  place.  She  began  to  flatter  herself  that 
she  might  have  been  mistaken  in  William  Dt 
Clifford's  manner,  and  to  hope  that  it  was 
rather  the  result  of  accident  than  intention — 
still  she  inwardly  longed  to  see  him  again,  just 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  really  meant  ic 
drop  her  acquaintance. 

One  cannot,  thought  she,   bear  the  idea  of 
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being  treated  with  injustice,  and  still  less  of 
having  deserved  the  ill-will  of  a  friend;  and 
she  almost  determined,  should  the  opportunity 
offer,  to  ask  him  the  reason  of  his  conduct  at 
the  Opera,  and  she  longed  with  childish  im- 
patience to  meet  him  again  before  she  left 
London ;  nor  did  she,  in  her  wish  to  see  him, 
long  in  vain. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  from  Lady  Char- 
lotte Darlingford  (sister  to  Lord  George  De 
Courcy,  and  married  to  Mr.  Darlingford)  soon 
afforded  Elinor  that  pleasure,  if  pleasure  it 
could  be  called.  The  first  object  that  at- 
tracted her  attention  as  she  entered  the  room 
was  William  De  Clifford,  who  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Lady  Charlotte  naturally  arose  upon  their 
c  5 
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entrance,  and  William  De  Clifford,  turning  to 
another  guest,  immediately  found  himself  so 
entirely  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  some 
apparently  very  interesting  subject,  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  he 
gave  no  further  sign  of  his  consciousness  of 
their  arrival  than  that  of  a  slight  bow. 

Elinor  earnestly  hoped  that  accident  or 
intention  would  place  him  next  to  her  at 
dinner ;  but,  unfortunately,  Lord  George  De 
Courcy  took  precedence,  and  handed  her  down 
stairs — and  Mr.  Darlingford,  the  best  humour- 
ed and  most  tiresome  of  men,  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  deserted  by  all  the  ladies,  and 
called  upon  Elinor  to  perform  the  duty  of 
lending  her  attention  to  the  innumerable  long 
stories  about  nothing,  which  he  usually  inflicted 
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upon  his  neighbour ;  and  to  avoid  which  two 
of  those  ladies,  who  had  preceded  her  in  the 
dinner  procession,  had  placed  themselves  else- 
where. She  had  moreover  the  mortification 
of  seeing  William  De  Clifford  hand  down,  and 
sit  next  to  Miss  Darlingford,  a  remarkably 
pretty  girl,  sister  to  Mr.  Darlingford.  She 
had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing,  though  not 
of  hearing  their  conversation,  and  she  did  not 
remark  without  pain  the  admiration  with  which 
she  was  sure  that  William  regarded  her — or 
the  amusement  which  he  seemed  to  derive 
from  what  appeared  to  be  so  lively  and 
agreeable. 

Of  all  the  Macedoines  presented  at  table,  there 
is  none  of  which  the  ingredients  are  so  various 
or  so   incongruous  as  the  conversation  of  the 
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company,  politics,  gossip,  virtu,  scandal,  books, 
wine,  commerce,  cookery,  travelling,  foreign  po- 
licy, horse-racing,  driving,  riding,  and  dealing; 
political  ceconomy,  P Almanach  des  Gourmands, 
all  come  together,  or  by  turns,  nobody  knows 
how,  and  nobody  knows  why;  but,  olLi  podrida 
as  it  is,  it  is  generally  much  relished,  and  well 
digested  by  the  company ;  and  provided  there 
have  been  no  long  silences,  that  there  has  been 
a'  rapid  succession  of  supr  ernes  entrees,  and 
plenty,  as  well  as  variety,  of  wines,  it  is  sure 
of  being  considered  both  a  good  and  an  agree- 
able dinner. 

Lord  George  De  Courcy  was  struck  with 
the  unwonted  gravity  and  evident  abstraction 
of  Elinor's  manner.  He  instantly  settled  in 
his  own  mind  that  she  was  very  unhappy  at 
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her  present  engagement;  and  would,  in  case 
of  its  being  broken,  be  very  happy  to  accept 
himself,  The  loss  of  his  bet  made  at  the 
Opera,  was  one  to  which  he  instantly  resigned 
himself  with  the  greatest  philosophy.  He 
thought  her  looks  were  not  so  entirely  gone 
off  as  lie  had  imagined  the  first  time  he  saw 
her  after  her  return  to  England;  and  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  only 
be  very  good  fun  to  throw  over  that  "  fool 
Goldsborougb,"  but  also  that  the  young  lady 
herself  was  "  cheap  at  the  money,"  and  that 
the  money  would  be  at  that  moment  rather 
acceptable,  applied  himself  most  diligently 
through  the  dinner  to  making  (what  he 
called)  "  the  agreeable." 

It  is  difficult,  without  positive  incivility  on 
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the  part  of  the  lady,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  a  flirtation  at  dinner,  when  the  gentleman 
is  determined  to  give  that  impression  by  his 
assiduities.  Lord  George  had  always  what  the 
French  call  great  empressement  in  his  manner; 
a  look  of  being  devoted  to  the  person  whom  he 
was  addressing,  when  that  person  happened  to 
be  of  the  fair  sex,  which  often  misled  both 
the  individual  and  the  spectator,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  feelings.  He  was  very  vain,  and 
particularly  desirous  of  the  admiration  of  wo- 
men, upon  whom  he  believed  that  an  appear- 
ance of  exclusive  attention  had  always  a  great 
and  successful  effect:  consequently,  the  more 
anxious  he  was  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of 
any  one  in  particular,  the  more  necessary  did 
he  consider  it  to  look  as  if  his  fate  depended 
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upon  every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips,  and  as 
if  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  existence 
or  presence  of  any  other  earthly  being. 

In  vain  did  poor  Mr.  Darlingford  endeavour 
to  introduce  his  favourite  and  longest  stories, 
well-known  amongst  his  intimate  friends  (who 
had  taken  some  pains  to  enumerate  his  anec- 
dotes) by  the  numbers  17,  40,  and  92 :  Lord 
George  resolutely  talked  across  him.  In  vain 
also  did  poor  Elinor  try  to  catch  occasionally  a 
word  of  the  very  amusing  conversation  that 
was  kept  up  between  William  De  Clifford  and 
Miss  Darlingford  :  Lord  George  insisted  upon 
having  her  undivided  attention.  She  thought 
the  dinner  never  would  end ;  still  it  did  end, 
and  she  found  herself  at  last,  with  the  rest  of 
the  ladies,  in  the  drawing-room. 
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We  alluded  in  a  former  volume  to  the  small 
talk  of  ladies  when  assembled  over  the  fire 
after  dinner ;  and  gave,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
same,  that  which  took  place  amongst  those 
who  met  at  Beechwood  Park,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lovaine.  Now  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  that  with  which  our 
fair  friends  amused  each  other  at  Lady  Char- 
lotte Darlingford's  was  of  a  better,  but  it  was 
certainly  rather  of  a  different  kind. 

In  the  company  now  assembled  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  there  was  nothing  either  in  dress, 
voice,  appearance,  expressions,  or  manner,  that 
the  most  fastidious  of  mortals  could  have  called 
vulgar;  but  every  class  in  society  has  attached 
to  it  its  little  ridicules,  and  although  fashion 
or  the  usage  of  society  may  take  off  their  rough 
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edge,  and  render  ihem  less  tangible,  yet  they 
will  not  fail  to  be  discovered  by  those  who  are 
capable  of  looking  farther. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,"  said  Lady  Croydon, 
"  I  am  quite  jealous  of  your  hat.  Herbault 
declared  that  mine  was  the  prettiest  he  ever 
made,  and  that  he  had  lain  awake  three  nights 
deliberating  on  which  side  he  should  poser 
les  plumes,  and  after  all,  1  do  like  yours  so 
much  better,  that  I  wish  he  had  trusted  to 
his  dreams  instead  of  his  waking  thoughts." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  Lady  Charlotte,  (de- 
lighted at  the  superiority  of  her  own  hat,) 
"  that  Herbault  has  not  satisfied  you;  indeed, 
yours  is  very  pretty;  but  you  know  I  staid 
later  at  Paris  than  you  did.  But,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  ought  not  to  have  worn  this  yet ;  the 
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fact  is  that  the  day  before  I  left  Paris,  I  found 
Herbault  in  the  most  delightful  good  humour, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  he  let  me 
look  at  some  of  the  Longchamp-hats,  of  course 
on  condition  of  the  strictest  secresy ;  they  were 
lovely,  and  this  is  the  one  I  chose,  and  which, 
as  I  said  before,  I  ought  not  to  have  worn  till 
after  Longchamp ;  but  nobody  in  England  un- 
derstands dress,  and  so  one  may  as  well  put  on 
whatever  is  most  becoming." 

"  That  gown  of  yours,  Lady  Croydon,  is 
quite  beautiful,  "  said  Mrs.  Lovaine ;  "  Victo- 
rine's,  I  suppose  !" 

Lady  Croydon  joyfully  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

u  One  can  tell  her  gowns  at  any  distance. 
Really  it  may  seem  absurd,  but  one  gets  to 
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know  the  difference  of  the  work  of  the  coutu- 
r  it  res,  after  living  a  little  while  at  Paris,  just 
as  one  does  the  touch  of  the  different  masters 
in  Italy,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lovaine,  who  liked 
to  mix  up  a  little  pedantry  with  a  little  fri- 
volity. 

Almack's  was  soon  to  begin.  Lady  Carrick- 
fergus  was  applauded  for  having  refused,  on 
principle,  to  admit  her  own  cousins  upon  her 
list,  because  they  happened  to  be  people  that 
"  nobody  knew,"  and  hopes  were  expressed 
that  Lady  Cowbridge  and  Lady  Bathford 
would  be  kept  in  better  order,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  spoil  the  ball  by  their  foolish  good- 
nature 

A  little  scandal  about  a  few  very  intimate 
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friends  was  just  touched  upon,  and  as  the 
child  of  one  of  them  was  mentioned  as  un- 
fortunately bearing  more  resemblance  to  the 
supposed  than  the  nominal  father,  the  topic  of 
children  came  in,  and  the  ladies  began  to  talk 
a  little  sense. 

Lady  Conway  was  blamed  for  having  al- 
lowed every  body  to  see  her  girl  before  she 
came  out ;  and  Lady  William  Stafford  declared 
she  was  determined  never  to  allow  any  body 
to  see  her  daughter  for  three  years  before  she 
made  her  appearance  in  the  world,  "  because," 
said  she,  "  when  people  have  seen  a  great 
tall  girl  going  about,  they  forget  afterwards 
whether  she  was  out  or  not,  and  she  gets  very 
unfairly  dated." 
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Mrs.  Lovaine  had  here  a  very  fine  opening 
for  giving  her  ideas  upon  education,  and  on 
the  advantages  of  going  abroad  with  one's  chil- 
dren, when  they  are  at  an  awkward  age. 

"  Talking  of  education,"  said  Lady  Bridge- 
north,  "  can  any  of  }rou  recommend  me  a 
good  governess  ?  I  think  she  had  better  be 
an  English-woman  ;  for  my  two  little  girls  are 
ten  and  twelve  years  old,  and  from  having 
spoken  French  all  their  lives,  they  can  hardly 
now  speak  English  so  as  to  be  understood." 

"  Oh  !  that  will  come,"  said  Lady  Croy- 
don, (in  an  accent  so  foreign,  as  to  cause  her 
Ladyship  to  be  constantly  mistaken  for  a 
Frenchwoman).  u  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
my  native  tongue  till  I  was  grown  up,  and  yet, 
you  see,  I  speak  now  just  as  well  as  all  of  you." 
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This  certainly  was  a  strong  proposition,  but 
it  went  uncontradicted,  and  Lady  Croydon 
was  satisfied  of  its  truth. 

Lady  Charlotte  mentioned  a  governess, 
whom  she  had  heard  recommended  a  few  days 
before  as  being  an  excellent  musician,  and  a 
good  sort  of  a  oerson. 

"  Well !  I  think  that  would  just  do,"  re- 
joined Lady  Bridgenorth ;  "  for  I  have  gone 
on  so  long  with  Mademoiselle,  who  has,  in 
fact,  taught  them  nothing  but  French,  that 
my  father  is  quite  angry,  and  says  they  are 
shamefully  ignorant.      Will   you,  dear  Lady 

Charlotte,  be  so  kind  as  to  send  Miss  — , 

what  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Dawkins,  I  think,"  replied  Lady  Char- 
lotte. 
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"  Dawkins  !  what  a  name  !  my  little  French 
girls  will  never  know  how  to  pronounce  it ! 
But  will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  Miss 
Dawkins  to  me  tomorrow  at  two  o'clock.  1 
suppose  she  can  have  a  good  character  from 
where  she  lived  last." 

Elinor  had  neither  been  called  upon,  nor 
felt  desirous  to  take  much  part  in  this  conver- 
sation. She  had  talked  for  some  time  with 
Miss  Darlingford,  rather  because  the  young 
ladies  are  generally  expected  to  talk  to  each 
other,  than  because  she  was  much  inclined  to 
converse  with  any  one.  Miss  Darlingford, 
however,  relieved  her  from  this  duty,  by  quit- 
ting the  party  immediately  after  coffee,  saying 
she  was  obliged  so  to  do,  having  promised  Mrs. 
Gordon  to  join  her  at  the  play. 
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Elinor  nattered  herself,  that  when  the  gen- 
tlemen came  up  she  might  still  have  a  chance 
of  speaking  to  William  de  Clifford,  as  from 
the  absence  of  Miss  Darlingford  he  would  have 
nothing  else  to  occupy  him. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  gentlemen  return- 
ed to  the  drawing-room.  They  did  not  all 
come  up  at  once,  and  Elinor  watched  each 
opening  of  the  door  with  some  anxiety,  hoping 
that  he  would  make  his  appearance— but  still 
he  did  not  come  ;  and  she  was  at  last  relieved 
from  her  suspense,  by  Lady  Charlotte  enquir- 
ing of  her  husband  what  had  become  of  William 
De  Clifford. 

"  Oh  dear,"  he  replied,  "I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  he  desired  me  to 
say  how  sorry   he    was  to   be  obliged  to  run 
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away  so  soon,  but  that  he  had  promised  his 
sister  to  join  her  at  the  play.  Where  is 
Georgy,"  he  continued,  as  he  looked  round 
for  his  sister,  and  was  told  that  she  had  also 
departed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Elinor  had  been  quite  sure,  throughout  the 
whole  dinner,  that  William  was  extremely  in 
love  with  Miss  Darlingford ;  but  now  she  had 
no  doubt  of  their  marriage  being  as  good 
as  settled,  and  that  his  dining  at  her  brother's 
house,  and  her  going  to  the  play  with  his  rela- 
tions, was  all  selon  les  regies.  The  only  thing 
that  surprised  her  was,  that  Emily  should  have 
been  so  reserved  in  the  morning  about  her 
brother;  but  concluding  that  she  would  not 
have  been  so  without  some  good  reason,   she 

VOL.  III.  D 
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determined  to  ask  no  questions  upon  the  sub- 
ject when  next  she  saw  her. 

No  two  people  could  more  completely  have 
misunderstood  each  other,  than  Elinor  and 
William  had  done  that  evening.  Miss  Dar- 
lingford  was  a  good-natured  lively  girl,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  flirting ;  and  as  she  was  very 
pretty,  and  (though  not  in  the  least  really 
clever)  was  also  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  quickness,  she  generally  contrived  to  engage 
the  attention  of  whatever  gentleman  sat  next 
her  at  table,  or  danced  with  her  at  a  ball. 
William  wished  to  conceal  the  pain  and  agita- 
tion which  the  sight  of  Elinor  occasioned  in 
him,  and  Miss  Darlingford  was  the  sort  of 
person  best  calculated  to  assist  him  in  so 
doing. 
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Had  Elinor  known  her  better,  she  might 
have  guessed  how  little  she  was  likely  to  have 
inspired  William  with  any  stronger  feelings 
than  those  of  momentary  excitement.  Nor 
did  William  misjudge  Elinor's  manner  less 
than  she  had  done  his.  He  was  persuaded 
she  had  encouraged  Lord  George  de  Courcy's 
attentions,  either  to  shew  how  reckless  she 
was  of  his  feelings,  or  because  she  was  be- 
come a  most  determined  coquette — incapable 
of  any  better  feeling  than  the  wish  to  gratify 
her  vanity.  Had  he  known  how  heartily  she 
was  wishing  Lord  George  any  where  but  at  her 
side,  he  would  have  spared  her  the  injustice  of 
these  thoughts. 

The  reflections  consequent  on  this  meeting 

were  most  distressing  to  poor  Elinor.     The 
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truth — the  melancholy  truth — that  William 
De  Clifford  was  not  indifferent  to  her — that 
she  entertained  feelings  towards  him  of  a 
very  different  nature  to  those  with  which  she 
regarded  Lord  Goldsborough,  struck  forcibly 
upon  her  mind,  for  the  first  time,  when  she 
retired  to  her  room  that  evening.  The  con- 
sciousness of  all  she  had  suffered  from  the  hour 
she  had  seen  him  at  the  Opera,  of  hope,  fear, 
anxiety,  and  regret,  betrayed  to  herself  the 
secret  of  her  heart.  She  felt,  however,  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  had  come  too  late.  Had 
William  even  cared  for  her  when  they  had  met 
at  Spa,  it  was  clear  he  had  now  ceased  to  do 
so.  Her  faith  was  plighted  to  another.  His 
affections  were  transferred.  Most  heartily  did 
she  wish  that  it  were  in  her  power  to  be  re- 
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leased  from  at  least  one  half  of  her  misery,  by 
breaking  off  her  own  engagement ;  but  what 
pretext  had  she  for  so  doing  ?  To  consult 
Emily  upon  this  occasion  was  impossible. 
From  all  intercourse  with  Herbert  she  was  cut 
off.  She  knew  with  what  pleasure  her  parents 
looked  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  engage- 
ment;  and  what  reason  could  she  assign  to 
them  for  taking  such  a  step  as  must,  of  neces- 
sity, unless  sufficient  reason  could  be  alleged 
for  it,  be  attributed  only  to  the  most  wanton 
caprice. 

These  difficulties  were  too  great  to  be   en- 

o 

. 

countered  by  one  of  her  timid  disposition.  "  I 
shall  be  very  unhappy,"  said  she  to  herself,  as 
she  almost  sobbed  aloud,  "for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  but  my  dear  father  and  mother  will  be 
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the  happier  for  my  sacrifice,  for  they  shall 
never  know  how  wretched  I  am.  I  will  try 
to  do  my  duty  by  Lord  Goldsborough,  and 
be  a  very  obedient  wife — but  never — never  can 
I  be  happy  again  in  this  world,  when  once  I  am 
married  to  him.  Mr.  De  Clifford  will  soon 
forget  my  very  existence;  but  I  shall  know 
that  he  is  happy  with  Miss  Darlingford,  and  I 
must  be  content,  in  whatever  state  of  life  it 
may  please  God  to  place  me."  , 

Very  few  days  more  were  to  elapse  before 
Elinor's  departure  for  the  country,  after  the 
dinner  that  had  afforded  her  the  means  of  thus 
painfully  knowing  herself;  and  she  wisely  de- 
termined to  go  no  more  into  society,  lest  she 
should  again  be  harassed  by  the  presence  of 
William :  an  arrangement  to  which  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Lovaine  offered  no  objection,  as  the  in- 
crease of  indisposition,  that  too  visibly  showed 
itself  in  her  countenance  since  her  arrival  in 
London,  created  considerable  uneasiness  in 
their  minds,  though  of  its  real  cause  they  were 
both  ignorant. 

Elinor  received  one  more  visit  from  Emily. 
The  latter  was  too  much  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  Miss  Lovaine,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  look  of  bodily  or  mental  oppression  which 
hung  over  her  countenance  and  manner.  She 
tenderly  inquired  of  her  friend  as  to  the  cause 
of  it.  Elinor  would  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  sickness  only.  Emily  asked  her  if  she  had 
heard  lately  from  Lord  Goldsborough.  She 
replied,  that  he  never  wrote  to  her,  but  that 
her  mother,  to  whom  his  letters  were  always 
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addressed,  had  received  one  from  him  on  the 
preceding  day. 

"  And  how  soon,"  demanded  Emily,  "  do 
you  think  you  shall  return  to  town  for  a  more 
important  purpose  than  your  present  visit  ?" 

"  I  believe  in  about  two  months,"  was 
Elinor's  reply;  and  she  turned  so  pale,  that 
Emily  feared  she  would  have  fainted. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Elinor,  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  you — are  you  ill?  or  are 
you  unhappy?  Do  you  repent  your  engage- 
ment to  Lord  Goldsborough  ?" 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  dear  Emily — my 
fate  is  decided !" 

"  Not  if  you  repent  the  lot  you  have  chosen. 
— Why  will  you  not  be  open  ?  I  do  not  merit 
this  reserve  from  you." 
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"  Papa  and  Mamma  are  perfectly  satisfied 
— and  I  ought  to  be  content  to  obey  their 
wishes !" 

"  Not  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  own — they 
would  not  desire  it  at  such  a  price.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  tell  them  your  feelings  on  the 
subject — tell  them  the  reasons  that  have  in- 
duced you  to  change  your  opinion,  and  they 
will,  perhaps,  agree  in  their  propriety." 
■  "I  have  none  to  allege.  But  I  beseech 
you  to  question  me  no  further.  To  break  a 
promise  would,  in  the  eyes  of  my  father,  be 
an  unpardonable  offence.  Perhaps  I  am  only 
capricious  and  foolish — and  shall,  after  all,  be 
as  happy  as  he  and  Mamma,  xvhen  the  time 
comes — but,  for  pity's  sake,  let  us  change  the 
subject !" 

D    5 
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Emily  could  do  no  otherwise  than  desist 
from  all  further  inquiry,  after  this  touching 
petition,  into  the  state  of  Miss  Lovaine's  heart 
and  feelings ;  and  she  did  so  the  more  willingly, 
because  she  determined  to  consult  her  mother, 
with  whom  Elinor  had  ever  been  a  great 
favourite,  as  to  the  best  means  of  averring  what 
she  felt  sure  would  be  productive  of  so  much 
unhappiness.  She  had  always  been  convinced 
that  the  marriage  of  Miss  Lovaine  with  Lord 
Goldsbcrough  must  have  been  rather  the 
effect  of  persuasion  than  of  inclination ;  and 
it  was  almost  a  relief  to  her  mind,  to  find  that 
she  had  not  misjudged  the  taste  of  her  friend. 

It  was  agreed  between  Lady  Harriet  and 
her  daughter,  that  no  step  should  be  taken  till 
the  return  of  Lord  Goldsborough  to  England  ; 
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but  that  if,  upon  further  acquaintance,  Elinor's 
inclination  to  become  his  wife  did  not  increase, 
they  would  then  interfere  in  her  behalf  with 
her  parents. 

Emily  did  not  fail  to  inform  her  brother  of 
her  conviction,  that  he  had  wronged  Miss 
Lovaine,  in  supposing  that  she  had  been 
swayed  by  the  same  worldly  motives  as  her 
mother,  in  accepting  one  whom  she  could 
neither  love  or  esteem. 

Elinor  knew  not  of  the  good  intentions  of 
her  friends;  and  she  quitted  London  with  a 
heavier  heart  than  she  had  entered  it,  to  brood 
over  past  sorrows,  and  coming  woes,  at  Beech- 
wood  Park. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  we  last  took  our  leave  of  Herbert,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  neither  was,  or  had 
reason  to  be,  in  an  enviable  state  of  mind. 
The  loss  of  that  which  we  believe  would  have 
conduced  to  our  happiness,  must  ever  be  ac- 
companied by  disagreeable  and  unwelcome 
reflections;  and  when,  to  the  pain  of  the  loss, 

is  added  the  pangs  of  self-reproach,  the  an- 
noyance attendant  on  those  reflections  is  cer- 
tainly increased  tenfold. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Herbert,  from  the 
moment  of  the  unfortunate  rencontre  at   the 
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shop-door,  which  had  so  effectually  destroyed 
those  hopes  of  ever  possessing  Emily  De 
Clifford,  which  partly  the  solitude  of  his  pre- 
sent life,  and  partly  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  some  of  his  views,  had  tended 
to  rekindle. 

Not  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
Lovaine  family  from  London,  before  Herbert 
was  surprised  by  an  unexpected,  though  by  no 
means  unwelcome,  visit  from  George  De  Clif- 
ford. They  had  been  friends  at  school — friends 
at  college— and  friends  when  they  left  it,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  opposition  in  character 
and  pursuits. 

George  was  the  elder  brother  of  William 
De  Clifford,  and  was  just  returned,  after  an 
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absence  of  considerable  length,  from  Ireland, 
bringing  with  him  a  wife  whom  he  had  there 
married,  and  whom  he  was  anxious  to  in- 
troduce to  his  family,  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
and  settled  in  England. 

When  at  school,  George  had  much  con- 
tributed to  the  idleness  and  consequent  igno- 
rance of  Herbert,  by  assisting  him  in  his 
lessons,  or  doing  them  altogether  for  him,  in 
exchange  for  a  thousand  little  acts  of  friend- 
ship and  service,  which  he  failed  not  on  his 
part  to  perform,  though  they  were  of  a  less 
improving  nature. 

At  college,  George  had  occasionally  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Herbert  to  take  some 
pains  with  himself,  but  in  vain.  Young  men 
seldom    undertake  seriously   to   reform   their 
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contemporaries ;  and  a  very  unthankful  office 
indeed  they  would  generally  find  it,  if  they  did 
so ;  and,  as  he  found  his  advice  unheeded,  he 
contented  himself  with  setting  a  good  example 
to  those  who  were  disposed  to  follow  it. 

Herbert  had  fallen  too  much  into  the  hands 
of  gay  and  wild  companions,  who  rather  prided 
themselves  on  their  ignorance  than  on  their 
knowledge,  to  be  at  all  influenced  by  such  an 
example ;  and  though  he  always  liked,  and  in 
his  heart  almost  respected  George  De  Clifford, 
they  naturally  passed  much  less  of  their  time 
together  than  at  the  earlier  period  of  their 
education.  George  took  the  highest  honours 
at  Oxford.  Herbert,  with  equally  good,  but 
wholly  uncultivated  abilities,  only  made,  to 
use  the  college  term,  "  a  pass." 
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George  had  neither  shun.ied  society,  nor 
plunged  into  dissipation.  His  manners  were 
well  calculated  to  please  wherever  he  appear- 
ed ;  but  he  was  rather  ambitious  than  vain  ; 
and  whilst  steadily  and  patiently  engaged  in 
the  acquirement  of  those  means  which  could 
not  fail  ultimately  to  gratify  the  one,  he  wil- 
lingly forewent  the  innumerable  petty  triumphs 
which  popular  manners,  a  handsome  person, 
and  large  expectations,  could  not  fail  to  insure 
him  of  the  other,  had  he  sought  or  even  desired 
them. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  for  Herbert,  that  at 
the  period  when  he  was  first  assailed  with  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  his  friend,  George  De 
Clifford,  should  have  been  absent;  as  he 
would,   doubtless,   have  not  only  encouraged 
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the  feeling,  but  would  also  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  prevent  that  error  into  which  Her- 
bert, like  many  others,  fell,  of  attempting  to 
"  read  before  he  could  run."  He  had  occa- 
sionally written  to  Herbert,  but  as  the  answers 
were  generally  very  slow  in  arriving,  and  he 
had  heard  from  his  brother  William  both  of 
his  attentions,  and  of  his  subsequent  change  of 
manner  to  Emily,  the  correspondence  had 
gradually  died  away ;  and  it  was  only  from  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  George  one  day 
recognizing  in  the  street  the  servant  that  had 
lived  at  college  with  Lovaine,  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  residence  of  his  quondam 
friend. 

Herbert  was   rejoiced   to   see   him.      They 
talked  over  many  a  juvenile  frolic — then  on 
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the  state  of  the  nation — the  distress  in  Ireland, 
of  which,  by  his  long  residence  in  that  country, 
he  had  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging — 
and  various  other  topics  connected  both  with 
the  literature  and  the  great  public  questions 
of  past  and  present  times. 

It  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  George 
to  find  that  Herbert  had  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  those  subjects,  from 
which  he  was  formerly  so  averse,  but  for 
which  his  talents  so  well  fitted  him;  and 
though  nothing  could  be  more  at  variance 
than  the  conclusions  to  which  each  had  arrived 
on  many  points,  yet  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
find  his  mind  now  so  active  and  so  differently 
employed  to  what  it  had  been  in  those  days, 
when  the  dissimilarity  of  their  habits  had  so 
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much  diminished  the  frequency  of  their  inter- 
course. 

Ere  George  De  Clifford  departed,  Herbert 
took  courage  to  inquire  after  his  mother  (Lady 
Harriet),  and  his  brother  William.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  with  learning  that  they  were 
both  well,  and  in  town,  and  prosecuted  his  in- 
quiries after  the  family  no  further.  The  omis- 
sion of  his  sister's  name  did  not  escape 
George's  observation ;  he  concluded  it  was 
intentional,  and  he  therefore  also  carefully 
avoided  all  mention  of  Emily. 

"  You  seem,"  said  George,  as  he  looked  at 
his  watch  to  see  whether  the  hour  at  which  he 
expected  to  be  summoned  from  his  visit  was 
nearly  arrived,  "  to  have  quite  forgotten  that  I 
have  two  belongings  of  my  own  now-a-days, 
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that  expect  to  be  inquired  after — you  know,  I 
suppose,  that  I  am  not  only  a  married  man, 
but  also  the  happy  father  of  a  very  nice  little 
girl." 

Herbert  apologized  for  not  having  already 
made  his  inquiries. 

"  I  long  to  introduce  my  lady  to  you,  Lo- 
vaine ;  we  have  sometimes,  you  know,  in  days 
of  yore,  talked  of  our  tastes  in  that  line,  and  I 
long  to  hear  you  acknowledge  that  I  have 
steadily  adhered  to  my  theory  in  my  prac- 
tice." 

George  then  entered  into  some  details  of  the 
perfections  of  the  lady  in  question,  and  boasted 
much  of  his  own  sagacity  and  wisdom  in 
having  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  a 
being  so  obviously  perfect.     "  I  have  set  my 
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heart,"  he  continued,  "  upon  your  making  her 
acquaintance ;  so  pray  do  not  fail  to  come  to 
Almack's  to-night,  where  she  has  promised  to 

go-" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Herbert,  "  I 
have  given  up  balls  long  ago;  you  must  fell 
me  where  else  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeinsr  Mrs.  De  Clifford." 

o 

"  Oh  !  nonsense  !  it  will  do  you  no  harm  to 
come  for  a  little  while  to  a  ball ;  and  as  we  go 
out  of  town  to-morrow  morning  for  some  little 
time,  you  will  have  no  other  opportunity  of 
passing  judgment  upon  my  choice." 

"  Are  you  dining  at  home,  and  aione  to- 
day?" inquired  Herbert,  "  for  if  so,  you 
would  perhaps  admit  me  en  trio  •    I  have  so 
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long  forsworn  such  amusements  as  balls  and 
assemblies." 

"  I  should  have  been  too  happy,"  replied 
George,  "  to  have  proposed  to  you  to  dine  with 
us,  but  we  are  engaged  to  my  father  to-day. 
And  why  should  you  forswear  all  society? 
I  do  not  want  it  to  be  the  business  of  your  life, 
as  it  was  wont  to  be ;  but  to  refuse  to  come  for 
half  an  hour  to  be  introduced  to  the  wife  of 
the  oldest  friend  you  have  in  the  world,  is 
really  quite  churlish,  unless  you  are  grown 
what  we  sinners  call  serious  ;  and  if  you  really 
think  it  wrong  to  partake  of  evening  amuse- 
ments, why  to  be  sure  one  man  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  conscience  of  another,  and  I 
will  not  say  another  word  upon  the  subject." 
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Herbert  by  no  means  wished  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  over-sanctity ;  and  ashamed  of 
appearing  so  ungracious  to  one  for  whom  he 
really  entertained  so  great  a  regard,  he  started 
but   one   more   objection   to   his   proposition, 
viz.  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  ticket,  without 
having   previously  signified   his  intention    of 
honouring  the  ball  to  one  of  the  Ladies  Pa- 
troness.    George  instantly  promised  to  remove 
this  difficulty,  by  applying  to  one  who  was  a 
near  relation  of  his  wife,  and  (what  in  such  a 
case  was  much  more  to  the  purpose)  her  most 
intimate  friend;    and   Herbert   actually   con- 
sented to  meet  him  at  that  place,  on  which  he 
had  lavished  so  much  scorn,  from  the  time  he 
had  ceased  to  frequent  its  scene  of  gaiety. 
No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  concluded 
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than  the  servant  entered  the  room  to  inform 
Mr.  De  Clifford  that  a  gentleman  had  called 
for  him. 

"  I  promised,"  said  he,  "  not  to  keep  Gor- 
don waiting,  so  good  bye,  Lovaine — remember 
we  meet  this  evening." 

It  was  well  for  the  good  opinion  which 
George  entertained  of  Herbert,  in  consequence 
of  this  visit,  that  he  departed  the  moment  after 
the  mention  of  Mr.  Gordon's  name ;  for  he 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  bear  it  with  that  philo- 
sophy to  which  he  would  gladly  have  pretend- 
ed ;  and  for  some  little  time  after  George  had 
quitted  his  apartment,  he  even  doubted  whe- 
ther or  not  he  would  adhere  to  his  promise  of 
profiting  by  the  ticket  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  procure   for   him.      He   reproached 
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himself,  however,  for  thus  hesitating  to  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  one,  who  he  would  fain  per- 
suade himself  was,  and  who  certainly  ought  to 
be,  so  totally  indifferent  to  him  as  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Gordon. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  that  in  which  there 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  remarkable;  and  yet  a  des- 
cription of  Almack's  is  always  expected. 

The  best  room,  the  best  music,  the  best 
company,  and  the  worst  tea  in  London,  will 
certainly  be  found  on  Wednesday  evenings  in 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  (where  to  gain  ad- 
mittance, a  larger  quantum  of  dignity  and 
pride  is  sacrificed  every  week  during  the  Al- 
macKs  season,  than  is  ever  offered  up  for  any 
other  purpose)  and  are,  we  believe,  the  most 
distinguished  features  of  these  celebrated  balls, 

VOL.  III.  E 
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There  is  a  notion  of  exclusiveness  (which, 
from  the  size  of  the  room,  exists  in  reality  less 
here  than  elsewhere)  that  much  enhances 
the  value  of  these  assemblies ;  but  every  body 
in  England  deems  that  they  have  a  right  to  go 
wherever  they  pay ;  and  although,  if  payment 
only  was  necessary  to  their  admittance,  the 
wish  to  expend  for  that  purpose  would  in- 
stantly cease,  there  are  generally  as  many 
people  who  every  week  consider  themselves 
personally  offended  by  the  adoption  of  those 
very  regulations,  which  in  fact  alone  suggest 
the  wish  to  go,  as  of  those  who  are  satisfied 
that  their  merits  and  qualifications  for  admit- 
tance have  been  properly  appreciated. 

Those  who,  from  youth,  beauty,  rank,  wealth, 
or  above  all,  that  mysterious  and  undefinable 
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quality — fashion — are  too  secure  of  their  sub- 
scriptions ever  to  know  the  pangs  of  doubt 
as  to  their  Wednesday  night's  fate,  can  have 
very  little  idea  of  the  importance  attached  to 
this  privilege  by  the  less  favoured  portion  o^ 
the  community;  and  while  Lady  Croydon 
says,  that  although  she  has  sent  for  her  tickets, 
she  thinks  she  shall  not  go,  because  it  may  be 
a  bore,  poor  Lady  Margaret  Glenmorgan, 
who  has  lived  from  the  day  of  her  marriage  in 
the  Welch  mountains,  can  hardly  restrain  her 
own  and  the  tears  of  her  three  daughters,  who 
are  come  up  to  London  to  see  life,  for  the  first 
time,  at  having  been  denied  admission  by  her 
own  first  cousin  once  removed,  and  upon  whom 
she  had  relied  for  tickets  for  her  whole  family. 
Were   it  possible  to  be  endowed  with  the 
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power  of  ubiquity,  how  amusing  would  it  be  to 
listen  to  the  various  conversations  that  this  little 
republic  of  fashion  occasions  in  various  places. 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  O'Connor  would  be 
heard  to  express  a  wish  to  know,  "  who  was 
to  be  admitted  if  paple  of  rank  and  family 
were  excluded  !" 

Lady  Macpherson,  who  shared  her  hus- 
band's large,  but  very  unprofitable  tract  of 
Scottish  land,  would  be  heard  to  remark, 
"  that  it  wa  joost  naething  but  weelth  that 
made  its  way  in  the  warld." 

The  blase  dandy  to  wonder  how  any  body 
could  dance  once  a  week  in  that  bear-garden ; 
and  the  fresh-minded  young  collegian  to  hope 
with  all  his  heart  that  his  mother  might  succeed 
in  getting  him  a  ticket. 
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Here  a  fond  mother,  with  eyes  glistening 
with  maternal  pride  and  tenderness,  would  be 
seen  carefully  enveloping  and  directing  to  the 
ladies  patroness,  the  portrait  of  a  much-loved 
child,  that  they  might  know  what  prize  existed 
in  the  same  metropolis  as  themselves;  and  to 
inform  them  that  she  did  not  wish  that  such  a 
flower  should  be  "  born  to  blush  unseen." 
And  there  a  dignified  dame,  the  wife  of  a 
Baronet,  would  be  heard  consoling  her  daugh- 
ters  for  the  dull  hours  they  passed  at  home, 
(and  which  the  return  of  a  Wednesday  even- 
ing invariably  brought,)  by  the  assurance  that 
they  had  at  least  been  spared  the  possible  mor- 
tification of  a  refusal.  "  Thank  heavens!" 
she  exclaimed  with  pious  gratitude,  "  nobody 
can   ever  accuse  me   of  having  placed  myself 
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and  my  children  at  the  mercy  of  half  a  dozen 
fine  ladies.  We  can  do  very  well  without 
Almack's;  and  it  is  one's  own  fault  if  one  sub- 
jects one's-self  to  a  refusal  tw  applying  to  these 
ivould-be  queens." 

Herbert  Lovaine  was  put  to  no  such  test  of 
patience  and  resignation  as  the  "  No"  of  the 
lady  to  whom  George  De  Clifford  made  appli- 
cation on  his  behalf;  and  behold  our  hero 
actually  proffering  his  ticket  to  the  extended 
hand  of  Mr.  Willis  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
which  led  him  in  a  few  seconds  to  the  entrance 
of  that  room,  into  which,  some  time  before,  he 
had  almost  vowed  never  again  to  put  his 
foot. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Herbert  had  arrived  rather  late  at  Almack's. 
The  ball  was  a  good  deal  crowded,  and  the 
quadrilles  were  formed,  as  they  are  wont  to  be 
on  a  full  night,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
room ;  and  he  patiently  awaited  at  the  lower 
end  the  commencement  of  the  waltz,  when  by 
the  removal  of  the  cords  held  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  quadrille,  the  facility 
of  motion  to  the  non-dancers  was  much  in- 
creased. His  progress,  however,  in  search  of 
George  De  Clifford  was  considerably  inter- 
rupted by  the   various  salutations  he  had  to 
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return,  and  questions  to  answer,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  long  absence  from  the  society 
into  which  he  had  re-entered  that  evening,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  his  friend. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Lovaine  ?  it  is  quite  an 
unexpected  pleasure  to  see  you  at  this  sort  of 
place  V  said  one  old  acquaintance. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Lovaine  must  have  some  very 
particular  object  in  coming  to-night  to  Al- 
macks,"  said  another,  with  a  half-inquiring 
look,  that  was  intended  to  be  full  of  meaning. 

"  I  hope,  whatever  it  may  be,  you  will  be 
rewarded  for  giving  us  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again,"  said  Lady  Selina  Silverlip, 
who  piqued  herself  upon  always  saying  the 
pleasantest  thing  in  the  neatest  way  to  every 
body. 
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*6  Hallo  !  Lovaine  !  what  the  devil  brings 
you  out  of  your  den,  where  you  been  playing 
at  solitaire  so  long?"  inquired  Lord  James 
Fitzhammond,  who  had  been  at  Christ  Church 
with  Herbert,  and  who  had  maintained  with 
admirable  consistency  the  same  unvaried  course 
of  listless  idleness,  which  he  bad  commenced 
at  school  and  preserved  at  college. 

J  How  do,  Lovaine  ?"  said  Lord  George  De 
Courcy ;  ff  have  you  heard  from  Beech  wood 
Park  lately?  I  hope  Miss  Lovaine  has  re- 
covered her  journey  by  this  time." 

Herbert  had  never  known  before  that  his 
family  were  returned  to  England,  and  was 
therefore  not  particularly  pleased  at  being 
interrogated  about  them. 

**  I  was  sorry,  Mr.  Lovaine,"  said  Lady 
e  5 
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Stingall,  in  a  conciliating  tone  of  voice,  to  see 
your  pretty  cousin  look  so  very  ill  when  she 
was  in  town.  I  fear  the  report  that  I  have 
just  heard,  that  her  marriage  is  at  an  end,  is 
true.  I  imagine  it  was  not  quite  unexpected.  I 
understood  she  was  in  dreadful  low  spirits  when 
she  dined  at  Lady  Charlotte  Darlingford's." 

Every  word  of  this  was  like  Hebrew  to  Her- 
bert, and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  concealing 
his  ignorance  of  the  movements  and  affairs  of 
his  nearest  relations. 

"  Are  you  going  down  for  the  division  to- 
night, Mr.  Lovaine?"'  inquired  Sir  Richard 
Leathertop,  who,  being  a  member  for  the 
county  of ,  was  a  most  important  person- 
age in  his  own  opinion,  and  a  very  tiresome 
one  in  that  of  other  people. 
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"  I  am  not  in  Parliament,  "replied  Herbert, 
drily. 

"  God    bless    me  !     I   beg  your   pardon,  I 

understood   the   borough    of  had   been 

offered  to  your  uncle,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Danby ;  and  I  heard  at  the  same 
time,  that  you  were  to  be  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative." 

"  Then  you  were  quite  misinformed,  I  as- 
sure you,"  was  the  only  explanation  that  Sir 
Richard  was  doomed  to  receive;  and  Herbert 
walked  away,  almost  forgetting  the  object  of 
his  coming  to  Almack's,  and  very  much  inclined 
to  quit  a  place  where  people  collected  together, 
nominally  for  pleasure,  but  who  seemed  to  be 
only  occupied  in  tormenting  him. 

He   was,    however,  saved   from  this   act   of 
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impatience  by  discovering  the  object  of  his 
research,  George  De  Clifford.  They  remained 
in  conversation  for  some  time ;  at  length  Her- 
bert reminded  him  of  his  promised  introduc- 
tion to  Mrs.  De  Clifford,  and  George  assured 
him  he  had  not  forgotten  that,  to  which  he 
looked  forward  with  so  much  pleasure,  he 
would  almost  say  pride ;  but  still  he  made  no 
move  in  pursuit  of  his  lady.  Herbert's  patience 
began  to  be  a  little  exhausted,  and  he  was  de- 
bating in  his  own  mind  how  he  could  best 
suggest  to  his  friend,  that  as  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  return  home  early,  he  would  wish  him 
to  lose  no  further  time,  when  a  gentleman 
advanced  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and  informed  George  that  Mrs.  De  Clifford 
wished  to  speak  with  him. 
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"  Then  I  will  accompany  you,  if  you  please," 
said  Herbert. 

The  message  had  been  delivered  in  such  an 
audible  voice,  that  even  if  he  had  wished  to 
delay  the  introduction  it  was  now  impossible 
to  do  so  any  longer,  and  he  accordingly  tra- 
versed the  room  followed  by  Lovaine,  and  ac- 
costing his  wife,  said,  "  Now,  Cecilia,  I  have 
brought  my  old  friend,  Lovaine,  to  make  your 
acquaintance ;  and  I  beg  you  will  do  your  best 
to  be  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  may  not 
accuse  me  of  having  wasted  my  time  in  Ire- 
land." 

The  lady  to  whom  this  was  addressed  was 
certainly  one  on  whom  nature  had  bestowed 
not  only  a  considerable  share  of  beauty,  but 
also  a  character  and  mind  that  so  carried  their 
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expression  of  gentleness  and  intelligence  in  her 
countenance,  that  she  could  not  fail  to  call 
forth  approbation  of  her  husband's  choice,  if 
not  envy  also  of  his  possession. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  charms,  to  which 
no  man  was  likely  to  be  wholly  insensible,  and 
notwithstanding  the  strict  compliance  of  Mrs. 
De  Clifford  with  the  request  of  her  husband 
to  receive  his  friend  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner, Herbert  could  hardly  fix  his  attention 
sufficiently  to  answer  correctly  the  conversation 
which  she  addressed  to  him  ;  for  scarcely  had 
George  concluded  his  exhortation  to  his  wife 
and  friend  to  be  agreeable  to  each  other,  when 
Herbert  discovered  that  next  to  Mrs.  De  Clif- 
ford was  seated  her  sister-in-law,  Emily.  Her 
face  had  been  half  averted  as  he  approached 
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the  spot  where  they  were  sitting,  and  was 
quite  concealed  from  his  view  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  her  hat  on  one  side.  The  sound  of 
her  brother's  voice  distracted  her  attention 
from  the  conversation  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged with  a  gentleman ;  she  turned  her 
head,  and  instantly  recognized,  with  no  small 
surprise,  the  person  of  Herbert.  Their  eyes 
met — a  cold  distant  bow  from  him  produced  its 
fac-simile  from  her;  then  immediately  rising 
from  the  bench,  and  availing  herself  of  the 
vicinity  of  her  brother,  she  placed  her  arm 
within  his,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
refreshment-room. 

Herbert  seemed  anxious  to  make  up  in  time, 
what  he  wanted  in  attention,  to  all  that  Mrs. 
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De  Clifford  said,  by  remaining  much  longer  at 
her  side  than  she  would  have  wished,  had 
not  the  recommendation  of  being  "  George's 
friend,"  been  upon  all  occasions  a  sure  pass- 
port to  her  good  graces.  The  fact  was,  that 
Herbert  dreaded  to  meet  Emily  again,  and 
was  therefore  anxious  to  ascertain  the  move- 
ments of  herself  and  her  brother,  ere  he  quitted 
the  station  he  had  taken  up  by  Mrs.  De  Clif- 
ford. Luckily  for  him  he  was  not  short- 
sighted, and  having  perceived,  though  at  some 
distance,  that  they  were  returning  to  the  ball- 
room, his  departure  became  unceremoniously 
sudden ;  and  poor  Mrs.  De  Clifford,  who  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  his  manner,  confessed 
afterwards  to  her  husband,  that  although  she 
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had  been  much  struck  by  the  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Lovaine's  countenance,  yet  that  she  had 
been  more  perplexed  than  amused  in  his  so- 
ciety. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  after  Herbert  had 
quitted  Mrs.  De  Clifford  before  he  found  him- 
self in  the  open  air.  The  amusement  of  the 
evening  had  not  been  such  as  to  tempt  its 
repetition,  and  he  blamed  himself  for  having 
thus  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  his  friend  to 
quit  his  solitude. 

Nor  did  Emily  that  night  close  her  eyes 
free  from  the  pangs  of  self-reproach  for  the 
agitation  she  had  experienced  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  Herbert.  She,  however, 
endeavoured  to  ascribe  it  to  the  unexpected- 
ness of  his  appearance.     Still,  in  spite  of  all 
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the  excuses  she  made  to  herself,  she  felt  it  was 
wrong,  and  she  determined  to  exterminate 
from  her  bosom,  feelings  so  dangerous  to 
her  peace. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

George  De  Clifford  and  his  wife  ful- 
filled their  intention  of  quitting  London  for 
a  short  time,  and  till  their  return  Herbert 
neither  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  the  De  Clif- 
ford family :  but  during  this  period  he  never 
ceased  to  reason  with  himself  upon  the  folly 
of  allowing  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  image 
of  one,  whom  he  could  never  hope  to  call  his 
own ;  and  to  endeavour  to  fix  his  mind  more 
steadily  than  ever  on  the  means  of  attaining 
higher,  and,  as  he  often  told  himself,  more 
worthy  objects  of  desire,  till  at  last  he  really 
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hoped  and  believed  that,  should  another  op- 
portunity offer  of  meeting  Mrs.  Gordon,  he 
should  do  so  with  as  much  composure  as 
would  have  become  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
Socrates.  Indeed,  he  was  almost  anxious  the 
opportunity  should  present  itself  for  the  dis- 
play of  such  philosophy.  He  determined  that 
he  would  then  speak  to  her  as  to  any  other 
woman  of  his  acquaintance ;  lest  she  should 
have  the  triumph  of  attributing  his  embarass- 
ment  and  reserve  to  the  entertainment  of  feel- 
ings, which  she  had  so  little  merited  from 
him. 

After  this  resolve,  our  readers  will  not  be 
surprised  when  we  inform  them  that  Herbert 
was,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  seen  once 
more  to  ascend    the  stairs  to  Willis's  rooms. 
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Moreover,  that  it  was  on  a  Monday  night ;  and 
that,  still  more  strange  to  say,  though  he  him- 
self was  in  plain  clothes,  yet  he  was  on  his  way 
to  a  fancy-dress  ball. 

The  charitable  object  of  the  ball  was  the 
relief  of  some  foreign  patriots,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed their  every  earthly  possession  in  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

Charitable  institutions  had  been  severely 
deprecated  by  Mr.  Benson  and  his  friends,  and 
though,  at  the  time  when  Herbert  was  most 
under  the  influence  of  their  opinions,  he  might 
perhaps  have  deemed  it  imprudent  to  assist, 
by  pecuniary  aid,  the  distress  of  any  one  ;  and 
although  he  still  considered  some  of  these  in- 
stitutions as  no  better  than  examples  of  that 
ill-directed  benevolence,   which,    by  tendering 
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the  allurement  of  temporary  relief,  are  cal- 
culated ultimately  to  promote,  rather  than  to 
avert,  the  evil  which  they  endeavour  to  re- 
medy ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  exiled  patriot, 
the  martyr  to  opinion,  could  not  fail  to  arouse 
his  feelings  of  commiseration  ;  he,  therefore5 
made  no  objection  to  accepting  the  kind  pro- 
posal of  one  of  the  Ladies  Patroness  by  whom 
he  had  been  seen  at  Almack's,  that  he  should 
undertake  the  disposal  of  five  or  six  tickets  for 
the  ball  in  question. 

Nobody  could  be  less  fitted  for  such  an 
office,  than  a  man  of  Herbert's  habits;  and  it 
ended  therefore,  naturally  enough,  by  his  be- 
coming himself  the  not  unwilling  purchaser  of 
all. 

He  had  seen  the  names  of  Lady  Harriet  De 
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Clifford  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gordon,  inserted 
in  the  printed  lists  of  patronesses ;  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  feeling  towards  Emily,  that 
circumstance  rather  acted  as  a  reason  for,  than 
against,  his  attendance  at  the  ball.  In  short,  he 
was  actuated  by  many  reasons  which,  though 
all  perhaps  trifling  in  themselves,  became, 
when  united,  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce 
him  to  2fo. 

A  fancy  ball  might  often  prove,  to  the  man 
of  observation,  a  most  powerful  assistant  in  the 
development  and  knowledge  of  character.  It  is 
not  the  custom  with  Englishmen  to  masquerade 
without  a  masque  ;  and  unless  they  have,  in  the 
course  of  their  foreign  travels,  possessed  them- 
se]ves  of  the  real  and  actual  costume  of  some 
particular  country,  they  are  generally  (and  we 
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think  very  wisely)  averse  to  attiring  themselves 
in  materials  which  belong  more  especially  to 
the  apparel  of  the  weaker  sex.  It  follows 
therefore  of  course,  that  those  who  disregard 
the  prejudices  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  and 
appear  as  Romeos  and  Giovannis,  as  Shep- 
herds or  Almavivas,  incur  the  risk  of  being 
censured  for  effeminacy  or  conceit. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  when  Ccelebs  was 
in  search  of  a  wife,  fancy  balls,  or  yh\\\qy  fancy- 
dress  quadrilles,  were  not  in  vogue :  there  are 
so  many  young  ladies,  whose  conduct  upon 
those  occasions  might  fairly,  when  known, 
have  saved  him  all  the  trouble  of  making  any 
further  inquiry  about,  or  acquaintance  with 
them  ! 

When  Pope  wrote  on  the  character  of  wo- 
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men,  he  knew  not  of  this  epreure  to  which  the 
fair  subjects  of  his  epistles  might  be  put,  or  we 
think  he  would  have  considered  it.  as  even  a 
higher  trial  of  temper,  and  one  of  more  doubt- 
ful result,  than  that  of  being 

"  Mistress  of  oneself  though  China  fall." 
Many  is  the  long  and  fruitless  consultation 
that  takes  place  upon  these  occasions.  First, 
the  right  number  of  dancers  must  of  course  be 
found.  Next,  the  costume  is  proposed  by  the 
individual  who  first  suggested  the  expediencv 
of  that  particular  set  being  dressed  alike. 
Then,  it  is  the  business  of  the  other  fifteen 
young  ladies,  very  particularly  to  object  to 
that  which  is  proposed.  Some  few  suggest 
the  costume  of  some  other  nation — all  profess 
themselves  willing  to  wear  whatever  is  settled, 
vol.  in.  f 
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but  each  thinks  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  any- 
thing so  very  ugly  and  unbecoming  as  what 
her  friend  proposes.  All  agree  that  it  will  be 
expedient  not  to  make  the  dress  expensive,  as 
it  can  only  be  worn  once :  but  as  no  three 
(perhaps  hardly  two)  of  them  have  the  same 
allowance  of  pin-money,  there  is  but  little 
agreement  or  right  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  expensive." 

At  last,  and  as  the  result  of  six  hours*  de- 
liberation, they  determine  that  they  will  all 
appear  as  Russians!  But,  just  as  they  have 
passed  this  resolution,  two  or  three  of  the 
Mammas  step  in — "  only  just  to  see  what  has 
been  settled  I"  One  objects  to  the  colour  of 
the  sown;  another  to  the  head-dress;  and 
another  to  the  tout  ensemble;    and,  with  many 
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regrets  and  apologies,  the  five  prettiest  girls  in 
the  quadrille  will  be  certainly  withdrawn,  if 
the  Russian  dress  is  adopted  ! 

The  Turkish  dress  is  proposed*  Lady 
Marsraret  Starchford  faints  at  the  notion  of 
her  girl  wearing  trowsers.  The  Swiss  dress  is 
substituted.  The  two  Miss  Stoutlegs  have  got 
thick  ankles,  and  they  exclaim  with  horror 
against  the  impropriety  of  short  petticoats. 
The  Spanish  is  mentioned.  The  skirt  is  too 
scanty.  The  sketch  of  a  dress,  invented  for 
the  occasion,  is  proposed :  but  the  sleeves  are 
short — and  Lady  Caroline  Skragg's  papa  never 
allowed  his  wife  or  daughters  to  appear  but  in 
long  sleeves ! 

Lady   Mary   Supple  agrees   to  whatever   is 
proposed,   but  has   no  opinion  to  offer;   and 
F  2 
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two  pennyless  beauties,  who  mildly  take  an 
opportunity  of  occasionally  reminding  their 
companions  of  their  original  promise  not  to 
make  the  dress  expensive,  are  assured,  for 
their  comfort,  that  a  guinea  or  two,  more  or 
less,  can  be  of  no  consequence  ! 

At  last,  when  the  dress  is  settled  (and  how 
it  is  ever  settled  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
astonishment),  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
effect  is  generally  very  pretty.  Most  English 
girls,  of  a  certain  class,  have  good  com- 
plexions, and  are  really  good-looking;  and  it 
is  generally  from  among  the  prettiest  that  such 
a  quadrille  is  formed;  and  they  all  look  the 
better  for  the  uniformity  of  their  dress. 

Herbert's  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
strange  figures  that  moved  along  the  room  ; 
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and  he  remained  for  some  time  ruminating  on 
the  folly  of  men  taking  so  much  trouble  to 
make  themselves  ridiculous.  Upon  the  women 
he  was  less  severe  ;  for  as  in  fact  their  dress  is 
at  all  times  a  matter  of  fancy,  he  was  less 
struck  with  the  change  wrought  in  their  ap- 
pearance by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
a  little  more  fantastic  than  usual. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  quadrilles  of  to- 
night?" inquired  an  acquaintance  of  Her- 
bert's, as  he  stood  unoccupied  under  the 
pillars  of  the  orchestra,  as  if  forgetting  that 
there  was  any  one  in  the  room  to  whom  he 
could  speak. 

'*  Quadrilles  !  What  quadrilles  ?"  he  in- 
quired, with  a  listlessness  that  showed  how 
very  little  he  felt  interested  in  the  reply. 
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"  Why,  the  two  costume  quadrilles  ?  I  do 
not  know  to  what  nation  they  are  meant  to 
belong;  they  are  both  very  handsome;  but 
there  has  been  a  grand  dispute  as  to  which 
was  to  dance  first  at  the  top  of  the  room." 

"  Why?"  inquired  Herbert,  who  barely 
gave  his  attention  to  that  which  had  just 
produced  considerable  agitation  and  interest 
throughout  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  a  mere  question  of  precedence.  One 
quadrille  claimed  the  right,  as  being  more 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Ladies 
Patroness,  and  the  other  that  of  posses- 
sion." 

"  Really,"  rejoined  Herbert,  and  he  walked 
off,  to  catch  a  view  of  the  fair  disputants.  The 
dispute  was,  however,    concluded — the  dance 
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had  commenced — the  circle  round  it  was 
crowded  to  excess — and  he  could  only  catch  a 
glimpse  every  now  and  then  of  its  performers. 
The  move  occasioned  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  quadrille  enabled  him  to  stand  sufficiently 
in  advance  to  see  some  of  the  dancers  of  the 
second,  and  to  overhear  the  conversation  of  a 
couple,  from  the  view  of  whose  faces  he  was 
intercepted  by  the  wide  turban  of  a  man 
dressed  as  a  Turk,  who  was  eagerly  engaged 
in  silently  watching  the  steps  of  the  young 
ladies. 

"  What  I  cannot  understand,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  is,  why  you  chose  to  cede  your 
right  of  dancing  our  quadrille  first  ?" 

"  Why  you  know,"  replied  the  lady,  "  que 
c'est  toujour  s  le  plus  sage  qui  cede" 
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"  Well,  I  must  own,  that  I  do  not  see  why 
you  were  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  bullied  and 
overpowered  by  numbers.  The  space  was 
kept  clear  for  you  by  the  patronesses,  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  being  beat  by  impertinence." 

"lam  very  sure,  Colonel  Windham,"  said 
the  lady,  "  that  you  are  mistaken  :  no  im- 
pertinence was  meant  on  the  part  of  our  rivals ; 
nay,  I  will  say  our  superiors,  both  in  number, 
beauty,  and  splendour.  They  were  here  first, 
and  had,  I  think,  a  good  right  to  begin  ;  and 
even  if  they  had  not,  it  really  was  not  a  matter 
worth  disputing." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you ;  it  is  always 
worth  disputing  the  power  of  others  to  brow- 
beat by  assurance." 

"  We  will  not  dispute,"  again  rejoined  the 
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lady,  with  a  smile,  which,  though  Herbert 
was  not  able  to  see,  we  can  tell  our  readers, 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  even  the 
most  querulous  to  quarrel  with  any  thing  she 
said — "  but  I  confess  we  take  a  very  different 
view  of  this  matter.  I  cannot  be  affronted  up- 
on such  very  small  grounds;  and  to  say  the 
truth,  I  think  it  was  so  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  we  danced  first  or  second,  at  the  top 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  that  I  cannot  be 
very  serious  about  it." 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  couple  who  had  been 
thus  conversing  to  dance,  and  Herbert  heard 
no  more  ;  he  felt  sure,  however,  while  listen- 
ing to  the  dialogue,  that  the  voice  and  manner 
of  the  lady  were  not  unknown  to  him.  He 
anxiously  watched  for  the  chasse-croise,  or  the 
f  5 
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chaine  Angloise,  or  the  something  that  would 
bring  her  into  sight.;  and  in  another  minute 
he  saw  that  his  ears  had  not  deceived  him,  and 
that  the  lady  to  whose  conversation  he  had 
been  giving  his  undivided  attention  was  no 
other  than  Emily.  He  could  not  but  admire  the 
good  sense  of  all  he  had  heard  her  say,  and  he 
therefore  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection, 
that  it  did  not  become  a  married  woman  to  be 
thus  wasting  her  time  in  dancing — and  instantly 
congratulated  himself  upon  his  escape,  in  not 
having  married  a  person  whose  tastes  and  pur- 
suits would  have  been  so  wholly  at  variance 
with  his  own. 

Herbert  had,  however,  fully  determined  to 
speak  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  following  the  direction  in 
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which  she  went  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  when  his  progress  was  arrested  by 
George  De  Clifford.  After  they  had  conversed 
together  for  some  few  minutes,  they  were 
joined  by  a  third  gentleman,  wrhom  George 
immediately  introduced  to  Herbert  as  Mr. 
Gordon,  adding,  in  a  whisper,  "  a  new  rela- 
tion you  know  of  mine  by  marriage." 

Herbert  thought  he  knew  that  wrell  enough, 
and  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  treat 
his  new  acquaintance  with  the  civility  due 
upon  such  occasions,  and  made  his  escape 
without  loss  of  time  from  one,  whose  very 
name  had  so  long  been  held  by  him  in  unjust 
abhorrence,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
his  having  presumed  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
admiration  of  the  same  individual. 
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He  had  not  long  quitted  these  gentlemen, 
when  he  found  himself  within  sight  of  Lady 
Harriet  De  Clifford,  her  daughter,  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  De   Clifford.      It   was 

too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  for  exe- 
cuting his  intention,  of  shewing  that  he  was 
under  no  embarrassment  at  meeting  her ;  and 
having  shaken  hands  with  his  friend's  wife, 
and  bowed  to  Lady  Harriet,  he  turned  to 
Emily,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  somewhat 
betrayed  the  emotion  he  affected  to  conceal : 
"  I  fear  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you,  that  you  have  quite 
forgotten  me." 

Emily  assured  Mr.  Lovaine  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  this  supposition — but  not  without 
a  change  of  countenance  and  colour,  that  tend- 
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ed  greatly  to  recall  his  former  sensations  of 
embarrassment — and  a  short  pause  succeeded, 
which  did  not  help  the  matter ;  and  ere  the 
silence  was  again  broken,  a  young  man,  whom 
Herbert  rightly  supposed,  from  the  likeness 
to  his  brother  and  sister,  to  be  one  of  the  fa- 
mily, advanced  towards  Emily,  and  very  audi- 
bly informed  her,  that  as  Lady  Melrose  wished 
to  speak  to  her,  he  would  accompany  her  to 
the  end  of  the  room.  Emily  rose,  and  taking 
h£r  brother  William's  arm,  left  her  seat  at 
the  disposal  of  Herbert,  who,  availing  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of 
standing,  took  possession  of  the  same,  and 
commenced  a  more  animated  and  interest- 
ing conversation  with  Mrs.  De  Clifford  than 
she    had  conceived   possible,    from    the    spe- 
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cimen  he  had  offered  her  of  his  powers  in  that 
line,  on  the  first  night  of  their  acquaintance  at 
Almack's. 

As  soon  as  William  De  Clifford  had  convey- 
ed his  sister  safely  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  he 
informed  her  that  Lady  Melrose  had  expressed 
no  wish  to  speak  to  her  at  that  moment,  but 
that  as  he  saw  Mr.  Lovaine  standing  by  her, 
and  thought  that  she  would  be  glad  of  this 
means  of  escape,  he  had,  for  her  sake,  been 
guilty  of  this  little  dereliction  from  truth. 
Emily,  of  course,  thanked  her  brother  for  his 
kindness,  and  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken. 
How  far  she  admitted  the  truth  of  his  reason 
for  thus  fetching  her  away,  we  cannot  with 
certainty  determine. 

There  are  few  things  more  annoying  than  re- 
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ceiving  kindness  under  a  mistaken  impression, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  the  persons 
mistaken  that  they  are  so.  If,  therefore,  as  we 
are  malicious  enough  to  believe,  Emily  had  no 
particular  wish  to  move  from  where  she  was 
sitting,  and  did  by  no  means  wish,  as  William 
imagined,  to  make  her  escape,  she  had  the  full 
enjoyment  of  this  annoyance,  for  her  brother 
was  rather  proud  of  himself,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  rendered  his  sister  this  supposed 
service,  and  continued  to  walk  about  the  room 
with  her,  arm  in  arm,  assuring  her  he  would  not 
desert  her  till  Lovaine  had  quitted  the  vicinity 
of  her  mother.  Emily  could  do  nothing  but 
express  her  thanks,  because  she  could  not,  and 
would  not  have  owned,  even  to  herself,  the  wish 
she  had  had  to  stay  where  she  was. 
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At  last,  to  her  great  relief,  it  was  announced 
to  her  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  en- 
gaged for  that  purpose,  that  the  dancers  of  the 
quadrille  to  which  she  belonged  were  again 
to  re-assemble  at  the  top  of  the  room.  In  mov- 
ing thither,  she  had  passed  the  place  where  she 
had  left  her  sister-in-law  and  Mr.  Lovaine — 
but  it  was  too  late — Herbert  had  fled,  and  she 
concluded  that  he  had  quitted  the  ball.  She 
thought  she  was  to  blame  for  having  allowed 
herself  even  to  think  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
there,  and  determined  to  make  herself  agree- 
able to  her  partner,  that  she  might  drive  from 
her  mind  the  thoughts  of  one,  whom  she  had 
now  no  right  to  regard  with  any  feeling  beyond 
that  of  indifference. 

Herbert,  however,    was  not  gone — and  al- 
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though  unseen  by  Emily,  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  congratulating  himself  on  not 
having  married  a  woman  who  could  find  such 
evident  pleasure  in  the  society  of  such  a 
partner  as  Lord  Hartop— a  man  who,  in  his 
opinion,    was  but   a  second   edition  of  Lord 

Goldsborough. 

Chance,    or  what  appeared    to  be  chance, 

again  threw  Herbert  and  Emily  together  that 

evening  before  the  conclusion  of   the  ball — 

and  by  real  chance,  this  time,  there  was  no 

William  to  interpose  his  kind  offices.     Neither 

could  find  any  thing  to  say  to  the  other  for  a 

few  seconds ;  when  Emily  luckily  remembered 

that  the  room  had  been  crowded,  and  was  hot. 

Herbert  had    made    the  same  observations — 

therefore  on  those  points  they  were  perfectly 
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agreed.  Other  matters  connected  with  the  ball 
were  discussed ;  which  in  fact  interested  nei- 
ther, but  to  which  they  resorted  to  avoid  those 
silences,  that  are  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
when  people  are  not  so  thoroughly  at  their 
ease  together,  as  they  would  fain  persuade 
themselves  and  each  other. 

"  Your  brother  George  did  me  the  honour 
of  introducing  me  to  Mr.  Gordon  this  evening," 
said  Herbert,  at  last  determined  to  shew  that 
he  did  not  mind  alluding  to  his  successful  rival 
— or  rather  successor — for  when  Emily  left  Eng- 
land she  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  Did  you  not  know  him  before  ?"  she 
replied,  as  though  the  topic  were  one  of  no 
greater  interest  to  her  than  those  which  they 
had  just  discussed. 
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"  He  talks  of  going  abroad  again  this  year 
I  understand.  Are  you  also  anxious  to  quit 
England  again  so  soon?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary  I  assure  you,"  replied 
Emily. 

Herbert  began  to  pity  her  for  having  mar- 
ried a  man  who  forced  her  to  travel,  whether 
she  liked  it  or  not,  and  said,  "  but  you  will  go, 
I  suppose?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  hope  not." 

This  appeared  very  unconjugal,  and  he 
began  almost  to  compassionate  Mr.  Gordon 
for  having  a  wife  who  cared  so  little  for  him 
— and  he  continued : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  understood 
Mr.  Gordon  to  say  that  both  he  and  Mrs. 
Gordon   intended    to   leave   London    for   the 
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Continent  next  week ;  but  perhaps,"  added  lie, 
endeavouring  to  look  jocose,  "  Mrs.  Gordon 
does  not  feel  herself  bound  to  follow  wherever 
he  may  lead." 

Emily  looked  at  times  as  if  to  ask  for  some 
explanation  of  this,  to  her,  inexplicable  joke. 
None  however  was  offered. 

"  My  dear  Emily,  I  am  going  to  tea,"  said 
Mrs.  De  Clifford,  who  had  accepted  the  prof- 
fered arm  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  had 
been  talking,  whilst  Mr.  Lovaine  was  occu- 
pied with  her  sister-in-law;  "  are  you  disposed 
to  follow  my  example  ?" 

Emily  immediately  rose,  and  had  proceeded 
a  few  steps,  when  Herbert,  perceiving  that 
there  was  not  room  for  the  trio  to  make  their 
way    together,    stepped    forward,     and    said, 
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"  Mrs.  Gordon,  will  you  allow  me  to  escort 
you  through  the  crowd  ?" 

Emily  accepted  this  protection;  at  the  same 
time  saying,  "  you  accused  me  just  now,  Mr. 
Lovaine,  of  having  forgotten  you;  I  fear  I 
may  with  more  justice  reproach  you  with  not 
knowing  me;  unless,  indeed,  my  ears  have 
strangely  deceived  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you ;  it  is  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, I  believe,  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing." 

"  Mrs.  Gordon  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  it 
possible  that  you  can  mistake  me  for  my 
cousin  ?  We  have  often  been  reckoned  alike, 
but  never  to  the  pitch  of  being  taken  for  each 
other." 
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"  Good  God  !  what  can  this  mean  ?  Are 
you  not  George  De  Clifford's  sister?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  she  replied,  "  but  not 
Mr.  Gordon's  wife." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Have  I  really,  then, 
been  deceived  ?  Is  this  a  dream — or  are  you 
still  Miss  De  Clifford  ?" 

"  What  could  make  you  imagine  that  I  was 
not?"  she  inquired. 

Surprise,  joy,  confusion,  succeeded  this 
short  colloquy.  Herbert  had  involuntarily 
betrayed  a  degree  of  anxiety,  and  Emily  of 
emotion,  that  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  same  feeling  having  actuated  both.  Each 
felt  the  awkwardness  of  their  position,  and 
before  they  had  time  for  further  explanations, 
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the  stunning  cry  of  "  Lady  Harriet  De  Clif- 
ford's carriage  stops  the  way,"  produced  an 
instant  summons  from  Lady  Harriet  to  depart. 
But  the  pretence  of  mutual  indifference  was 
over.  'Tis  true  that  but  little  had  been  said 
by  either  party ;  still  each,  on  that  night,  re- 
tired to  rest  with  the  pleasing  conviction  that 
neither  had  ceased  to  interest  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  Emily  did  not 
fail  to  give  Herbert,  during  their  second  inter- 
view, the  explanation  for  which  he  so  anxiously 
asked,  of  many  of  those  circumstances  which 
had   both    led  to,  and  confirmed  him   in  his 
error  respecting  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Gor- 
don.    As,    however,    from   her  amiable  wish, 
for  that  gentleman's  sake,  to  avoid  all   men- 
tion of  his  former  attachment  to  herself,  she 
omitted  some  occurrences,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  belonging 
to  authors,   of  progressing   a  Vecrevisse,  and 
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requesting  such  of  our  readers  as  may  in 
any  degree  share  the  curiosity  felt  by  Her- 
bert, to  give  their  attention  to  a  more  full 
and  particular  account  of  the  events  preceding 
the  eclaircissement  at  the  fancy  ball,  than 
he  himself  received  from  Miss  De  Clifford. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  after  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Gordon  from  Spa,  Emily  began 
to  repent  of  the  injustice  which  she  imagined 
herself  to  have  done  to  his  merits,  in  having 
felt  so  little  pleasure  in  his  society ;  and  when 
they  again  met  at  Brussels,  it  was  with  the 
determination,  on  her  part,  not  to  allow  the 
entertainment  of  any  former  prejudice  against 
him,  to  blind  her  to  a  sense  of  justice. 

To  like  Mr.  Gordon  as  a  friend  she  did  not 
find  difficult;  to  love  him   as  a  husband  she 

vol.  in.  G 
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again  found  would  be  impossible ;  in  fact,  her 
heart  was  not  quite  her  own.  She  always  endea- 
voured to  remember  Herbert  with  indif- 
ference; but  still,  in  spite  of  herself,  the 
remembrance  of  him  acted  as  a  positive  pre- 
ventive to  her  returning  the  preference  so 
readily  vouchsaTed  to  her  by  Mr.  Gordon  and 
others. 

Lady  Harriet  felt  that  she  had  done  her 
duty  towards  Emily,  and  acted  honourably 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  affording  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  were 
suited  to  each  other ;  and  she  was  now  satisfied 
that  such  an  union  would  be  so  positively  un- 
congenial to  the  feelings  of  her  daughter,  that 
he  no  longer  wished  it,  and  therefore,  in  the 
manner  best  calculated   to  spare,  not  only  the 
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feelings  of  Mr.  Gordon,  but  even  that  amour- 
propre  which  must  always  be  wounded  by  the 
rejection  of  an  offer,  she  contrived  to  make 
known  to  him,  without  appearing  to  do  so, 
that  his  attentions  to  Emily  would  never  be 
crowned  with  success. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  man 
waver  in  his  choice  between  two  sisters,  or 
even  transfer  his  affections  from  the  one  to 
the  other ;  nor  is  it  unnatural  it  should  be  so : 
the  same  attractions  are  so  often  found  to 
exist  in  the  same  family — the  same  charm 
which  distinguishes  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  often  shared 
by  a  sister ;  a  resemblance  of  voice,  expression, 
figure,  countenance,  opinion,  and  disposition, 
so  frequently  exists,  that  the  transfer  seems 
g  2 
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scarcely  like  a  change.  If  he  has  met  with  kind- 
ness from  the  family,  he  is  anxious  to  become 
one  of  them .  They  are  perhaps  associated  in  his 
mind  with  all  that  has  been  most  agreeable 
and  interesting  to  him,  and  he  eagerly  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  continuing  those 
habits,  and  that  society,  to  which  he  has  ac- 
customed himself. 

Emily  had  only  one  sister,  who  was  still  a 
child;  but  in  her  cousin,  Fanny  De  Clifford, 
not  only  was  the  resemblance  in  appearance 
and  manner  to  be  found,  which  often  occa- 
sioned the  mistake  among  strangers  of  their 
being  sisters,but  they  had  also  been  brought  up 
very  much  together.  Mrs.  Frederick  De  Clif- 
ford had  died  during  the  infancy  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and    the    care   of  little  Fannv,  who  was 
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two  or  three  years  older  than  Emily,  had 
therefore  devolved  a  good  deal  upon  Lady 
Harriet.  She  had  quitted  England  with  the 
De  Clifford  family,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
her  father  at  Brussels,  where  he  resided  and 
had  married  a  second  time,  and  was  to  return 
home  with  Lady  Harriet  whenever  the  latter 
had  completed  her  tour  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Frederick  De  Clifford  was,  however, 
unwilling  to  part  from  his  daughter  so  soon 
as  had  been  intended,  and  he  therefore  pre- 
vailed upon  his  brother  and  Lady  Harriet  to 
prolong  their  sejour  at  Brussels.  Mr.  Gordon 
was  a  man  rather  of  high  principle  than  of  very 
deep  feeling;  he  had  become  much  attached 
to  the  De  Clifford  family;  was  grateful  both 
to  Lady  Harriet  and  to  Emily  for  the  delicacy 
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and  consideration  which  they  had  shewn  him. 
He  was  anxious  to  marry,  and  had  not  scrupled 
to  commit  to  others  his  wish  to  do  so.  His  pride 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  known  as  a  re- 
jected suitor.  He  was  thrown  daily  into  the 
society  of  Fanny ;  her  affections  were  wholly 
disengaged,  and  her  home  less  comfortable 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  from  the 
irritable  temper  of  her  step-mother.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  or  more  desirable  than 
an  union  between  two  persons  thus  situated, 
and  happily  each  felt  its  advantages.  Before 
they  quitted  Brussels,  Mr.  Gordon  had  de- 
voted himself  sufficiently  to  Fanny,  to  produce 
in  her  those  feelings  which  he  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  in  Emily.  Immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Gordon's 
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proposals  were  made  and  accepted ;  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  a  commission  for  her  cousin  Mrs. 
Gordon,  and  in  her  carriage,  that  Emily  had 
gone,  accompanied  by  Lady  Harriet,  to  the 
shop  where  she  had  been  so  anxiously  watched 
by  Herbert  Lovaine. 

On  the  first  evening  of  their  meeting  at 
Almacks,  when  Herbert  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  address  her,  and  when,  by  her  not 
dancing,  he  must  (if  he  had  even  doubted  it  for 
a  moment)  have  been  confirmed  in  his  belief 
that  she  had  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  matron, 
she  was,  in  point  of  fact,  forbid  to  trip  it  on 
the  light  fantastic  toe,  having  slightly  sprained 
her  ancle  in  jumping  from  her  horse  a  few  days 
before ;  and  had  only  been   allowed  to  attend 
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the  ball  on  the  express  condition  of  her  taking 
no  part  in  the  more  active  diversions  of  the 
evening. 

Herbert  became  naturally  a  very  frequent 
visitor  to  the  house  of  Lady  Harriet  De  Clif- 
ford, after  receiving  such  part  of  these  expla- 
nations as  Emily  deemed  fit  to  offer;  and,  as 
might  also  be  expected,  the  circumstance  of 
their  intended  marriage  was  considerably  an- 
ticipated by  report. 

But  Emily's  were  not  the  only  explanations 
to  be  made;  Herbert's  quarrel  with  his  uncle, 
and  his  consequent  ignorance  of  all  that  con- 
cerned Elinor  was  duly  related  by  him.  Emily, 
of  course,  thought  him  less  to  blame,  than 
when  she  had  received  from  Elinor  the  version 
given  by  Mr.  Lovaine  of  their  disagreement : 
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still  she  was  not  so  blinded  as  to  think  his 
conduct  altogether  justifiable;  nor  did  she 
scruple,  when  he  asked  her  opinion,  to  tell 
him  honestly  in  what,  and  to  what  extent,  she 
thought  him  to  blame.  Herbert  was  charmed 
with  her  sincerity?  and  was  convinced  by  her 
arguments ;  for  whatever  might  have  been  the 
errors  of  his  judgment,  his  love  of  truth,  the 
basis  of  all  moral  excellence,  had  never  for- 
saken him. 

The  account  which  was  given  him  by  Miss 
De  Clifford  of  her  last  interview  with  poor 
Elinor,  and  the  expression  of  her  own  convic- 
tion, that  she  was  absolutely  miserable  at  the 
engagement  which  she  had  been  persuaded 
into  making  with  Lord  Goldsborough,  gave 
Herbert  the  greatest  pain.  He  knew  not  what 
g  5 
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steps  to  take,  for  he  was  well  assured  that  upon 
that  subject  all  further  interference  on  his 
part  would  be  but  very  ill  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect ;  and  yet  tamely  to  per- 
mit, without  even  a  struggle  in  her  behalf,  the 
sacrifice  of  his  cousin's  happiness,  was  an  idea 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  in- 
crease the  intimacy  and  warm  the  feelings  of 
two  individuals  towards  each  other,  than  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  equally  interested 
and  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  a  generous  and 
unselfish  object;  more  particularly  when,  as 
in  the  present  case,  their  mutual  communica- 
tions were  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  that 
object,  strictly  confidential. 

Perhaps  such  a  circumstance  was   not  ab- 
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solutely  necessary  to  confirm  Herbert  and 
Emily  in  the  good  opinion  of  each  other; 
but  that  it  certainly  had  that  effect  we  will 
not  pretend  to  deny. 

Plan  after  plan  for  extricating  Elinor  from 
all  her  difficulties  was  devised :  but  like  all 
other  human  plans,  not  one  was  found  perfect 
in  all  its  parts ;  and  after  all,  it  was  decided 
that  the  least  objectionable  was  that  on  which 
both  Lady  Harriet  and  Emily  had  determined 
for  some  time  past,  viz,  to  wait  till  near  the 
period  at  which  Lord  Goldsborogh  was  ex*- 
pected  in  England,  and  that  then  Emily 
should  propose  herself  to  visit  the  family  at 
Beechwood  Park,  to  ascertain  there,  if  pos- 
sible, the  exact  state  of  her  friend's  wishes 
and  sentiments  with  respect  to  her  marriage. 
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to  report  the  same  to  Lady  Harriet,  and  that 
they  should  then  act  accordingly. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  nature  of  some  pro- 
phecies to  tend  to  their  own  fulfilment :  whe- 
ther, therefore,  the  constant  report  of  a  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  Herbert,  and  of  accept- 
ance on  that  of  Miss  De  Clifford,  eventually 
produced  that  fact  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that  in 
due  time  the  report  wTas  verified  by  the  event 
is  strictly  true. 

The  De  Cliffords  had  been  invited  to  dine 
at  a  villa  by  some  friends  with  whom  they  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  very  intimately 
acquainted.  Herbert  alone  was  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  the  host  and  hostess,  and  had,  as  Emily 
immediately  guessed,  been  invited  solely  be- 
cause his  name  was  so  often  coupled  by  report 
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with  her  own.  She  knew  that  it  was  the  par- 
ticular fancy  of  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
"  bring  the  young  people  together,"  and  to 
spread  far  and  wide  afterwards  the  success  of 
the  meeting  which  she  had  so  cleverly  con- 
trived. In  short,  though  she  was  a  very  well- 
intentioned  good-natured  woman,  she  was  a 
most  determined  gossip.    -~~ — «... 

Poor  Emily  knew  full  well  that  all  she 
looked,  did,  and  said,  or  all  that  she  did 
not  look,  do,  or  say,  was  sure  of  being  an 
object  of  remark  and  attention.  Of  the  pre- 
ference that  Herbert  felt  for  her  she  could 
have  no  doubt;  but  of  his  ultimate  intentions 
she  was  much  less  confident.  She  had  no  wish 
to  be  cold,  or  reserved,  to  one  whose  society 
was  so  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  her  than 
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that  of  any  other  individual  to  whom  she  was 
not  bound  by  the  ties  of  family  affection ;  but 
still  less  did  she  wish  to  have  it  reported  by 
her  kind,  though  too  observing  friend,  that  it 
was  evident  she  was  extremely  in  love  with 
Mr.  Lovaine. 

Had  Emily  really  felt  indifferent  to  Her- 
bert, she  would  have  steered  a  middle  course 
that  might  have  baffled  the  discernment  of  the 
company ;  but  her  feelings  were  too  much  in- 
terested to  render  that  possible.  She  found 
herself  extremely  embarrassed,  and  ended  by 
receiving  our  hero  with  a  coldness  as  mortify- 
ing and  unexpected  to  him,  as  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  one  and  all 
pronounced  to  each  other  in  a  whisper  their 
decided  opinion,  either  that  there  never  had 
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been  any  thing  in  it,  or  that  Miss  De  Clifford 
had  refused  him. 

The  evening  was  exceedingly  fine ;  a  walk 
round  the  grounds  was  therefore  proposed,  and 
acceded  to  by  most  of  the  company.  The 
same  fear  that  had  produced  in  Emily's  man- 
ners so  great  a  change  before  dinner,  induced 
her  to  offer  her  arm  to  another  girl  the  instant 
they  quitted  the  house.  It  was  completely  the 
sacrifice  of  pleasure  to  timidity,  and  was  hap- 
pily, for  her  sake,  defeated  by  the  young  lady 
accepting  the  escort  of  a  gentleman,  who  had 
walked  from  the  drawing-room  window  by 
Herbert's  side. 

No  sooner  was  Emily's  companion  thus  dis- 
posed of  than  Herbert  silently  tendered  his 
arm  to  her.     She  received  it  also  in  silence. 
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Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  for  some 
little  way,  till  at  last,  the  patience  of  Herbert 
being  quite  exhausted,  he  demanded  an  ex- 
planation of  her  apparent  change  of  manner 
towards  him.  Her  embarrassment  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  warm  denial  of  any  intentional  ca- 
price, naturally  gave  him  confidence. 

Need  we  say  more?  Gentle  reader,  if  ever 
you  have  made  or  received  a  proposal,  can 
you  doubt  for  a  moment  in  what  such  a  be- 
ginning must  end.  Many  words  were  unne- 
cessary, for  the  few  that  were  spoken  were  de- 
cidedly to  the  purpose. 

Can  there  be  imagined  in  life  a  moment  of 
greater  happiness  than  that  in  which  all  fear  is 
dispelled,  and  hope  is  realized.  The  declara- 
tion of  attachment  on  one  side,  and  the  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  reciprocity  on  the  other, 
fills  the  heart  at  the  time  with  a  fullness  of 
joy5  perhaps  unequalled  by  the  occurrence  of 
any  other  event  during  our  pilgrimage  on 
earth. 

Emily's  cheeks  were  tinged  with  more  than 
their  usually  healthy  colour  upon  her  re- 
entrance  into  the  house ;  and  neither  that  cir- 
cumstance, or  the  ill-concealed  look  of  happi- 
ness that  beamed  on  Herbert's  countenance, 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  company,  or  left  the 
tale  quite  untold  to  those  who,  from  curiosity 
or  affection,  were  anxiously  watching  for  the 
result  of  the  long  walk  from  which  they  had 
just  returned. 

To  the   great   annoyance  of  Emily,   Lady 
Harriet  had   promised   to  convey  two  of  the 
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company  to  London  in  her  carriage;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  till  after  their  return 
home,  that  she  was  able  to  communicate  to 
her  mother  the  pleasing  information  of  her  no 
longer  deserving  the  reproach  of  over-fasti- 
diousness. Lady  Harriet  folded  her  beloved 
child  to  her  bosom,  as  she  warmly  expressed 
her  satisfaction  at  the  choice  she  had  made ; 
and  the  morning  had  far  advanced  before  they 
separated  to  seek  that  rest  which  they  so  much 
needed,  after  such  excitement. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  following  morning,  Lady  Harriet  and 
her  daughter  came  down  stairs  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  because  neither  of  them  could  very 
well  manage  to  sleep ;  and  the  breakfast  was 
not  yet  removed,  when  the  servant  announced 
(with  a  look  that  showed  some  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  so  doing)  "  Mr.  Herbert  Lo- 
vaine." 

It  was  a  joyful  meeting ;  nor  did  Herbert 
and  Emily  separate  that  day  till  Lady  Harriet, 
who  was  never  very  robust,  was  completely 
worn  out  by  the  excitement  of  so  many  hours, 
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and  announced  herself  to  be  too  much  fatigued 
to  perform  the  part  of  chaperon  any  longer. 

There  was,  however,  one  of  the  party,  in 
whom  the  event  of  Emily's  marriage  created 
feelings  painfully  mixed  in  their  nature,  and 
that  was  poor  William  De  Clifford.  He  was 
most  truly  and  sincerely  happy  at  seeing  his 
sister  so;  and  was  sufficiently  unselfish  not  to 
regret  that  which  he,  however,  considered  as 
an  additional  bar  to  the  success  of  his  own 
wishes — the  fulfilment  of  bis  own  hopes;  for 
to  him  only  did  it  seem  to  occur  as  possible, 
that  if  Mr  Lovaine  did  not  choose  to  forgive 
his  nephew,  or  to  settle  the  "  de  quoi  vii'Te" 
on  him,  without  forgiveness,  Mr.  De  Clifford 
might  find  it  necessary  to  withhold  his  con- 
sent,  and  that    the   existence   of  any  quarrel 
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between  his  own  parents  and  those  of  Elinor, 
must  at  once  annihilate  all  chance,  either  of 
their  interference  respecting  Lord  Goldsbo- 
rough,  or  of  his  obtaining  her  hand,  in  the 
event  of  any  other  circumstance  arising  to 
make  that  engagement  null  and  void. 

On    the    evening    previous    to    that   of  the 

eventful  dinner  at  Mr. 's  villa,  Mr.  De 

Clifford,  in  company  with  his  eldest  son,  had 
left  London  on  business  which  required  their 
presence  at  the  family  seat.  It  was  not  their 
intention  to  remain  more  than  the  few  hours 
necessary  for  the  object  of  their  journey.  The 
distance  being  great,  they  intended  to  pass 
four  days  in  all  on  the  road ;  and  a  place  was 
agreed  on  to  which  letters  should  be  forwarded 
to  meet  them  on  their  return. 
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Lady  Harriet,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not 
fail  to  write  herself  to  inform  her  husband  of 
the  important  event  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  election  which  Emily  had  made.  Indeed, 
Emily  herself  subjoined  a  few  lines  to  her 
father,  to  assure  him  that  nothing  was  now 
wanting  to  complete  her  happiness,  but  his 
presence  and  sanction  of  her  choice. 

Lady  Harriet  was  too  indolent  ever  to  give 
her  attention  to  business ;  and  when  young 
Lovaine  took  courage  to  confess  to  her  that, 
unless  the  feelings  of  his  uncle  underwent 
some  change  towards  him,  he  much  feared 
that  his  means  of  maintaining  the  object  of 
his  affections  were  but  very  limited,  she  merely 
requested  him  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  De 
Clifford,  to  talk  of  settlements;    for  as   their 
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greatest  ambition  was  to  see  their  daughter 
happy,  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  every  thing 
of  that  kind  would  very  soon  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

This  language  was  far  too  congenial  to  the 
feelings  of  Herbert  to  admit  of  his  again 
broaching  the  subject ;  and  when  the  idea  of 
his  present  poverty  would  force  itself  upon  his 
thoughts,  he  comforted  himself  with  the  belief, 
that  even  should  his  uncle  be  found  more  in- 
exorable than  he  was  willing  to  hope  would 
prove  the  case,  yet  Mr.  De  Clifford  would 
be  able  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
compensate  for  his  own  deficiencies,  till  such 
time  as,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lovaine,  he 
would  (though  he  might,  perhaps,  no  longer 
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be  the  heir  to  all  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
expect)  necessarily  inherit  one  small  estate. 

The  four  days  above  alluded  to  passed  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  hour :  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Mr.  De  Clifford  and  George  returned 
home.  Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the 
reception  given  by  the  former  to  his  son-in- 
law  elect.  George  was  delighted;  and  never 
did  there  exist  a  happier  family  party. 

When  three  provoking  Frencli  clocks 
would,  one  after  another,  insist  upon  in- 
forming the  company  that  it  was  midnight, 
Herbert  rose  to  take  his  leave.  Mr.  De  Clif- 
ford quitted  the  room  with  him,  to  beg  that 
he  would  allow  him  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion   the   following   morning,    before   he   saw 
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Emily,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  early,  and 
was  fully  aware  that  lovers  had  very  little  idea 
of  time,  when  once  they  got  together. 

Notwithstanding  the  kind  assurances  of  Lady 
Harriet,  that  every  thing  would  be  satisfacto- 
rily arranged,  Herbert  did  feel  a  little  ner- 
vous at  this  proposed  interview  ;  and  when,  on 
the  fifth  morning  after  he  had  established  his 
right  to  so  easy  an  invasion,  he  knocked  at 
the  door,  it  was  certainly  with  less  unmixed 
pleasure  than  he  had  previously  felt. 

His  wonted  forebodings  proved,  alas  !  but  too 
true  !  Mr  De  Clifford  had  imagined  him  to 
be  far  more  independent  of  his  uncle  in  pecu- 
niary matters,  than,  upon  further  investiga- 
tion, he  was  found  to  be;  and  indeed  he  had 
been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  circum- 

VOL.    III.  H 
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stance  of  his  proposal  to  Emily  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  unfortunate  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  uncle,  it  was  scarcely  probable 
that  the  latter  would  be  disposed  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  But  love 
is  often  over  sanguine,  and  had  certainly  much 
more  share  in  the  step  which  Herbert  had 
taken,  than  common  prudence  or  foresight. 

Mr.  De  Clifford  was  very  well  disposed  to 
make  any  and  every  allowance  for  the  sin  of 
admiring  his  daughter,  and  could  not  there- 
fore find  in  his  heart  either  to  think  or  speak 
reproachfully  to  Herbert  on  his  want  of  fore- 
thought, in  having  thus  rushed  headlong  into 
an  engagement  which  he  had  so  much  will,  but 
so  little  power  to  fulfil. 

Mr.  De  Clifford  had  unluckily  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  a  much  larger  rent-roll  than  he  in  fact 
possessed ;  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  and 
his  increasing  family  had,  naturally,  been  a 
source  of  considerable  expense.  His  son 
William  had  just  taken  orders,  and  for  him 
he  had  also  expended  a  large  sum  in  rebuild- 
ing and  furnishing  his  parsonage  house,  and 
the  whole  of  his  property  was  so  strictly  en- 
tailed, that  he  had  no  power  over  any  thing 
but  his  yearly  income ;  and  from  that  only 
could  he  save  to  make  provision  for  his  wife 
an  .  younger  children. 

In  short,  though  after  much  consideration, 
and  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  regret  at  the 
necessity  of  giving  pain  both  to  his  beloved 
daughter,  and  to  one  whom  he  thought  de- 
serving of  the  affection  which  she  had  acknow- 
h2 
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ledged  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
it  was  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  do  enough 
for  them  to  justify  his  consent  to  Emily  taking 
a  step  which,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
lead  only  to  ruin  and  misery. 

One  chance  still  remained,  and  perhaps 
only  one,  to  obviate  all  their  difficulties,  and 
that  was,  that  Herbert  should  state  his  case  to 
his  offended  uncle,  in  hopes  that  his  former 
affection  might  not  be  so  wholly  extinguished, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should 
prefer  making  his  nephew  rather  the  happiest 
than  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

What  a  blow  to  poor  Emily  was  the  com- 
munication of  the  result  of  this  interview 
between  young  Lovaine  and  her  father  !  She 
was  no   anticipator  of  evils,  and  the  idea  of 
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such  a  bar  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  happiness 
had  never  crossed  her  mind.  To  none  of  the 
female  part  of  the  family  had  it  indeed  once 
occurred.  William  alone,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  had  felt  the  possibility  of  such  a 
circumstance ;  but  the  fear  that  this  idea  might 
be  but  the  offspring  of  selfishness,  checked  his 
utterance,  and  he  contented  himself  with  de- 
voutly hoping  that  he  was  mistaken. 

Herbert  and  Emily  employed  themselves 
diligently  all  day  in  framing  such  a  letter  as 
was  best  calculated  to  move  the  pity  and  for- 
giveness of  Mr.  Lovaine,  and  at  least  half  a 
dozen  brouillons  were  reduced  to  atoms,  before 
one  was  written  sufficiently  to  their  mind,  to 
be  despatched  to  Beechwood  Park. 

Love  has  wrought  strange  changes  in  the 
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views,  opinions,  and  fates  of  men,   from  all 
times,  and  the  effect  of  its  power  was  strongly 
manifested  in   this  joint  composition.      Had 
any  one  foretold  to  Herbert  Lovaine,   at  the 
moment  when  he  so  confidently  assured  his 
uncle,  that  nothing  could  be  so  little  conge- 
nial to  his  feelings,  or  so  opposite  to  his  views 
as  matrimony,  that  he  would  one  day  gladly 
consult  a  girl,  and  one  too  by  no  means  edu- 
cated according  to  the    theories    of  Messrs. 
Benson  and  Co.,  how  best  to  soften  and  con- 
ciliate the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Lovaine,  in  order 
to  obtain  her  hand,   he  would  have  repelled 
the  idea  with  disdain,  and  scoffed  at  him  who 
could  have  imagined  it,  as  a  most  false  prophet. 
If  the  four  days  of  uninterrupted  felicity  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  appeared  but 
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an  hour  in  the  imagination  of  the  lovers, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  old  Time  took 
his  revenge  in  the  four  subsequent  to  that  on 
which  the  epistle  was  despatched;  a  year,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  seemed 
shorter  in  comparison.  The  never  failing  to- 
pic of  future  plans  now  failed  them — their  fate 
was  too  doubtful  to  admit  of  any  being  formed. 
On  the  tenour  of  the  expected  answer  of  Mr. 
Lovaine  only  could  they  speculate;  and  on 
that  they  steadily  employed  themselves  from 
morning  till  night. 

On  the  morning  previous  to  the  day  on 
which  the  dreaded  letter  was  expected,  it  was 
agreed  that  Herbert  should  await  at  his  own 
lodgings  the  arrival  of  the  post.  Emily 
scarcely  closed  her  eyes  throughout  the  night ; 
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yet  she  arose  and  dressed  in  the  morning  with 
unusual  haste,  as  if  forgetting  that  her  presence 
was  in  fact  not  required  at  so  early  an  hour 
as  usual,  and  then  sat,  or  rather  walked  in 
breathless  anxiety,  till  the  well-known  knock 
at  the  door,  which  had  on  each  previous  day 
been  hailed  as  the  signal  of  pleasure  or  conso- 
lation, struck  upon  the  ear  like  a  signal  for 
execution.  She  started  as  though  a  gun  had 
been  fired  at  her  side,  and  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed "  Good  God !  he  is  come  !" 

When  the  servant  opened  the  door  for  Her- 
bert's admittance,  Emily  fixed  her  eyes  steadily 
but  unconsciously  upon  some  prints  which 
were  lying  upon  the  table.  She  dared  not  to 
look  up  at  the  first  moment,  for  she  trembled 
to  read  her  fate  in  his  countenance.     Her  fear, 
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alas!  was  but  too  just  a  presentiment:  their 
eyes  met  as  he  silently  took  her  hand — words 
were  not  wanted  to  tell  the  tale— his  colourless 
cheeks  and  lips — his  depressed  and  agitated 
countenance,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
nature  of  the  reply  he  had  received  from  his 
uncle.  Emily  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears, 
and  it  was  some  few  minutes  before  either 
could  even  sufficiently  collect  themselves,  to 
consider  whether  something  might  not  still 
be  done  to  avert  the  full  accomplishment  of 
their  misery. 

The  first  wish  expressed  by  Emily  was  to 
see  the  letter  which  had  thus  annihilated  all 
their  hopes  ;  but  with  this  request  Herbert  felt 
rather  disinclined  to  comply,  the  tenms  in 
which  he  had  been  censured  by  his  uncle  not 
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being  exactly  such  as  a  lover  would  naturally 
wish  his  mistress  to  see  as  applied  to  himself. 
One  thing,  however,  in  the  contents  of  this 
fatal  letter  did  gratify  him,  in  spite  of  all  his 
woes,  viz.  the  absence  of  any  one  expression 
that  could  be  construed  as  offensive  to  Miss 
De  Clifford  or  her  family.  For  this  they  were 
principally  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  Eli- 
nor. Her  father  was  willing  to  be  prejudiced 
by  her,  though  he  acknowledged  not  the  influ- 
ence of  any  one  ;  and  she  had  so  often  dwelt 
upon  the  perfections  of  her  friend  Emily- — had 
so  often  assured  Mr.  Lovaine  that  he  must  and 
would  like  her,  whenever  she  performed  her 
promise  of  visiting  them  at  Beechwood  Park, 
that  he  had  imbibed  too  good  an  opinion 
of  Miss  De   Clifford  to  allow  his  displeasure 
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with  his  nephew  to  be  unjustly  visited  upon 
her. 

Herbert,  however,  perceived  that  Emily 
imagined  he  withheld  the  letter  from  the  con* 
trary  having  been  the  case ;  he  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  allowing  her  to  remain  in 
this  error,  and  thus  to  wound  her  amour-propre 
by  endeavouring  to  spare  his  own,  and  the 
epistle  was  placed  in  her  hands.  She  had 
always  thought  that  Herbert  was  blameable  for 
his  conduct  towards  his  uncle;  but  at  one 
reproach  contained  in  his  letter  she  was  no  less 
surprised  than  she  was  indignant  at  its  in- 
justice. 

Mr.  Lovaine,  in  no  very  measured  terms, 
informed  his  nephew  that  he  was  but  very 
little  disposed  to  receive  and  accept  from  him 
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a  declaration  of  feelings  of  affection  and  re- 
spect, which  were  evidently  only  expressed 
from  the  most  sordid  and  interested  motives. 
He  scrupled  not,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  return  from  Paris  he  might 
have  been  more  inclined  to  forget  and  forgive, 
than  was  perhaps  consistent  with  what  was  due 
to  himself,  had  the  slightest  advance  been 
made  by  Herbert;  but  that  after  his  having 
neglected  such  an  opportunity — after  having 
never  even  sought  his  aunt  and  cousin  (though 
of  their  arrival  he  had  been  perfectly  aware), 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  never  had  any 
quarrel,  and  towards  whom  neglect  from  him, 
whose  standing  counsel  she  had  always  been, 
was  nothing  short  of  ingratitude;  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  should  now  readily 
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listen  to  any  overtures,  dictated,  as  these  were, 
by  mercenary  selfishness.  Mr.  Lovaine  con- 
cluded not  only  by  an  unequivocal  refusal  to 
reward  his  nephew  for  what  he  termed  his  un- 
justifiable, heartless,  and  ungrateful  conduct 
towards  him  and  his  family,  by  doing  that 
which  nothing  but  the  entertaining  of  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
nature  to  those  which  Herbert  had  evinced, 
could  have  induced  him  to  do;  he  finally 
assured  him  that  it  would  be  utterly  useless 
to  address  him  again  upon  that,  or  any  other 
subject,  as  the  letter  would  be  returned  un- 
opened. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  no  hope,"  said  Emily,  as 
she  attempted  with  her  trembling  fingers  to  re- 
fold the  paper;  "  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
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what  can  your  uncle  mean  by  saying  either 
that  you  knew  of  the  return  of  himself  and 
family,  or  that  the  letter  which  you  wrote  from 
hence  the  other  day  was  your  first  attempt 
to  be  reconciled  to  him  ?  Did  you  not  tell 
me  that  you  first  heard  of  their  return  by  ac- 
cident from  Lord  George  De  Courcy,  and  that 
you  commissioned  Mr.  Benson,  when  he  went 
down  to  Beechwood  Park,  to  tell  your  uncle 
that  you  had  been  ignorant  of  his  return ; 
surely  I  am  not  dreaming — you  did  tell  me 
this,  did  you  not  ?" 

4i  Most  certainly  I  did,  and  more  also :  Ben- 
son told  me,  on  his  return,  that,  although 
time  might  soften  my  uncle's  displeasure,  yet 
he  had  found  any  interference  on  his  part 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  advised  me 
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to  wait  awhile  ere  I  again  made  a  second  at- 
tempt. There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  in 
this ;  either  my  uncle  must  assert  what  he 
knows  to  be  false,  in  order  to  give  a  colouring 
of  justice  to  his  cruelty,  or  I  have  been  de- 
ceived by  Benson.  You  well  know  (for  from 
you,  dearest  Emily,  I  have  concealed  nothing,) 
with  how  much  reason  my  opinion  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character  is  diminished.  Still  I 
can  hardly  imagine  it  possible  that  he  could 
be  guilty  of  such  treachery  and  deceit.  I  am 
determined,  however,  that  no  stone  shall  be 
left  unturned  to  discover  the  truth  of  this  mat- 
ter.    It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  own  honour." 

"  Perhaps,"  eagerly  replied  Emily,  "  could 
your  uncle  but  know  the  truth,  he  would  not, 
indeed  he  could  not,  continue  so  obdurate." 
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"  And  who  can  tell  him  the  truth,"  rejoined 
Herbert,  mournfully.  "  You  forget  that  he 
has  announced  his  determination  of  refusing  to 
hear  any  thing  further." 

A  dead  pause  succeeded.  Emily  felt  as  if 
all  hope  was,  indeed,  extinguished.  Each 
trembled  to  speak;  in  silence  they  found  a 
temporary  repose,  for  each  dreaded  what  next 
must  be  heard  or  said.  From  the  instant  of 
Herbert's  arrival  in  the  house,  Mr.  and  Lady 
Harriet  De  Clifford  had  been  waiting  in  a 
state  of  nerves  surpassed  only  in  agitation  by 
that  of  their  daughter,  to  know  the  result  of 
Herbert's  application  to  Mr.  Lovaine.  Their 
patience  was  soon  exhausted,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment   of   funereal   silence   they   entered    the 

- 
room. 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  the 
time  and  capacity  for  enjoyment  turned  to  that 
of  sorrow.  Youth  is  the  season  of  health, 
beauty,  hope,  and  spirits ;  and  grief  sits  but  ill 
on  those  by  whom  every  thing  is  so  keenly  felt, 
and  to  whom  it  is  so  natural  to  be  happy  in  the 
spring  time  of  life.  So  thought  the  parents  of 
Emily,  while  contemplating  the  despondency 
of  her  countenance,  and  hearing  from  Herbert 
the  melancholy  contents  of  his  uncle's  letter. 
He  informed  them  of  his  determination  imme- 
diately to  seek  out  Mr.  Benson,  in  order  to 
obtain  some  explanation  of  that  which  was  at 
present  so  enveloped  in  mystery;  and  he  re- 
quested of  them  the  allowance  of  some  few 
hours  to  reflect  upon  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view with  Benson,  as  well  as  upon  those  cir- 
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cumstances  that  appeared  to  oppose  such  al- 
most insuperable  bars  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  dearest  wishes,  ere  he  came  to  any  reso- 
lution, or  rather  framed  any  proposition  to 
submit  to  Emily  and  her  family,  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  that  should  be  adopted  in  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  state  of  affairs. 

With  this  request  Mr.  and  Lady  Harriet 
De  Clifford  readily  complied;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Herbert  should  return  in  the 
evening,  and  then  make  known  to  them  the 
result  both,  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Benson, 
and  of  his  own  meditations.  It  was,  for  the  first 
time,  a  positive  reprieve  to  Emily  when  her  lover 
departed  from  the  house ;  for  she  knew  that  she 
was  at  least  secure  of  not  hearing  any  thing 
further  from  him  before   the   evening.      She 
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foresaw  too  plainly  that  the  next  step  to  be 
decided  upon  was  a  separation  of  a  much  greater 
length,  and  of  a  far  more  painful  nature,  not 
to  view  that  of  a  few  hours  only  in  the  light  of 
a  relief. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Herbert  had  no  sooner  quitted  Emily 
than  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Benson. 
The  day  was  hot,  but  he  walked  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  shewed  the  feverish  excitement 
under  which  he  was  labouring.  He  had  no 
hope  that  any  thing  would  transpire  during 
his  interview  with  that  gentleman  that  was 
likely  in  any  way  to  ameliorate  his  condition, 
or  render  the  possibility  of  his  marriage 
greater;  but  yet  he  felt  an  eagerness  to  see 
him,  which  appeared  afterwards  almost  unac- 
countable to  himself. 
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It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  those 
that  are  miserable  a  restless  desire  to  do  some- 
thing; to  occupy  themselves  with  fatiguing 
activity  upon  any  thing  connected  with,  though 
in  no  way  affecting  the  cause  of  their  misery. 
Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  feeling  that  hastened 
Herbert's  steps  towards  the  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Benson,  and  aggravated  the  disappointment  he 
experienced,  when  there  informed  that  he  had 
left  London. 

The  next  inquiry  was,  where  he  was  to  be 
found  by  letter :  but  of  this  the  maid  servant 
could  give  no  certain  information ;  she  could 
only  say,  that  he  had  taken  his  own  man  with 
him,  and  had  left  no  address ;  but  that  when 
he  went  out  of  town  his  letters  were  generally 
forwarded  to  some  place  in  Hampshire.     Her- 
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bert  knew  that  the  residence  of  the  Lawlies 
was  in  that  county,  but  the  name  of  the  post- 
town  had  quite  escaped  his  memory,  and  he  in- 
stantly therefore  proceeded  to  Russell  Square, 
to  inform  himself  of  that,  and  also  to  inquire 
whether  the  Lawlies  were  in  the  country. 
The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  but  of  Mr. 
Benson  being  with  them  they  had  no  cer- 
tainty. 

As  his  next  chance  of  ascertaining  this  point 
he  called  on  Mr.  Claypole — that  gentleman 
Was  not  at  home.  Fatigued  and  worn  out  by 
bodily  exertion  and  mental  excitement,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  lodgings,  and  despatched  a 
note  to  Mr.  Ratsbane,  to  inquire  of  him  what 
tidings  he  had  of  Mr.  Benson.  The  reply 
threw  no  light  whatever  on  the  subject.     Mr. 
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Ratsbane  believed  that  Mr.  Benson  was  still 
in  town;  but  added,  that  in  consequence  of 
a  most  decided  difference  of  opinion  on  a 
political  measure  that  had  taken  place  a  few 
days  before,  between  Mr.  Benson  and  those 
with  whom  he  formerly  associated,  all  inter- 
course with  him  had  ceased  for  the  present, 
both  on  the  part  of  Claypole  and  himself. 

It  was  now  too  late  for  the  post.  Nothing 
had  been  done ;  no  plan  had  been  even  con- 
templated ;  and  the  time  at  which  he  had 
assured  Emily  that  he  should  return  to  her, 
was  nearly  arrived.  Again  they  met,  and 
again  they  parted  in  sorrow;  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  fixed  for  that  on  which  some  de- 
cision must  be  made.  On  that  day  Herbert 
wrote  to  Mr.  Benson,  requesting  in  the  most 
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unequivocal  manner  to  know  whether  or  not 
he  had  ever  delivered  his  message  to  Mr.  Lo- 
vaine ;  and  demanding  in  writing  an  account 
of  all  that  had  passed  at  that  interview  re- 
specting him. 

This  letter  was  directed  to  Mr.  Benson  at 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Lawlie,  in  Hampshire,  for  the 
chance  of  his  being  there ;  and  with  directions 
that  it  should  be  forwarded  in  case  of  his 
being  elsewhere:  thinking  that  they  were  more 
likely,  than  any  one  else,  to  be  acquainted  with 
his  movements. 

Still,  though  the  letter  was  written,  no  plan 
but  that  of  seeing  Emily  again  in  the  evening 
had  been  devised. 

Mr.  De  Clifford  felt  that  it  was  wrong,  both 
towards  his  daughter  and  Herbert,   to   allow 
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them  thus  to  continue  to  feed  those  feelings, 
the  entertainment  of  which  might,  from  the 
present  prospect  of  their  affairs,  be  so  fatal  to 
their  earthly  happiness  ;  and  he  consequently 
determined  to  have  some  private  conversation 
with  Herbert,  after  he  had  taken  his  leave  at 
night  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

During  their  conference  Herbert  could  not 
deny,  when  pressed  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  De 
Clifford,  that  in  so  far  as  his  marriage  was 
concerned,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Benson  could  in 
no  way  be  likely  to  alter  the  case  from  what 
it  then  was ;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
useless  to  await  the  receipt  of  his  answer  pre- 
vious to  the  consideration  of  what  line  of  con- 
duct it  would  be  expedient  for  all  parties  to 
pursue,  situated  as  they  were. 

VOL.  III.  i 
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Herbert  had  excellent  natural,  and  now 
highly  cultivated  abilities.  His  only  chance  of 
independence  was  by  following  some  profes- 
sion: and- yet  to  this  measure  his  age,  as  well 
as  his  want  of  interest  with  those  in  power, 
were  strongly  opposed.  The  choice  of  his 
profession  was,  naturally,  to  be  left  to  his  own 
decision,  but  there  was  one  point  on  which 
Mr.  De  Clifford  had  fully  made  up  his  mind, 
and  which  he  had  now  the  painful  task  of 
communicating  to  Herbert ;  and  that  point  was 
his  determination  not  to  permit  the  existence 
of  any  engagement,  or  consequently  of  any 
intercourse  whatever,  between  him  and  Emily 
for  a  twelvemonth. 

"  If,"  said  he,   "  the  strength  of  your  mu- 
tual attachment  is  as  great,  as  you  both  ima- 
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srine  it  now,  a  year  of  absence  will  make  no 
difference  in  your  feelings  towards  each  other ; 
and  such  an  attachment  alone  could  justify  my 
consenting  to  an  union,  which  must  solely  de- 
pend upon  affection  for  its  happiness.  Should, 
however,  any  such  change  of  sentiment  take 
place,  on  the  part  of  either,  or  both,  during 
that  time,  as  change  of  habit  and  scene  may 
very  possibly  produce,  I  hold  that  neither  will 
have  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  faith  to- 
wards the  other.  I  must  candidly  tell  you 
that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 
divert  Emily's  mind  from  all  painful  thoughts, 
and  that,  whatever  my  own  partial  opinion  of 
the  steadiness  of  her  character  might  lead  me 
to  think  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  trial, 
it  would  be  worse  than  folly,  it  would  be  the 
i  2 
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height  of  presumption,  in  any  one  to  predict 
with  confidence  the  effect  of  absence,  constant 
change  of  scene  and  society,  upon  a  person 
at  her  time  of  life.  I  will  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  that  no  unfair  means,  to  bias  her 
mind,  shall  be  resorted  to  by  myself  or  any 
of  her  family;  that  your  name  shall  never 
be  mentioned  in  her  presence,  should  such  a 
course  be  preferred  by  you  and  her ;  but  as  I 
have  honestly  told  you  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  do  any  thing  to  encourage  her  at- 
tachment to  you,  I  must  also  add  that  I  have 
no  right  to  enjoin  constancy  and  steadiness  in 
you.  Should  you  therefore  feel  that  the  la- 
bours of  a  profession,  the  evils  of  poverty,, 
preference  for  some  other  individual,  or  any 
other  cause  produced  in  you  a  decided  wish  to 
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abandon  all  thoughts  of  that,  upon  which  you 
now  think  that  your  happiness  depends,  do  not 
fail  to  inform  me  of  the  change  immediately, 
and  without  any  reserve.  After  this  conver- 
sation you  will  never  be  blamed  by  me.  I 
consider  you  absolved  from  all  engagement, 
but  that  to  which  your  own  feelings  may  bind 
you.  In  requesting  you  not  to  leave  me  in 
doubt  and  suspense  upon  this  subject,  I  ask 
no  more  than  I  propose  doing  by  you  in  re- 
turn ;  the  slightest  expression  of  any  change 
on  the  part  of  Emily  shall  not  be  withheld 
from  you  a  single  day." 

Of  any,  the  most  trifling,  vacillation  in  his 
own  wishes,  either  at  present  or  at  any  future 
time,  Herbert  vehemently  and  repeatedly  de- 
nied all  possibility.     To  argue  with  Mr.  De 
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Clifford  would,  he  knew,  be  useless ;  but  he 
anxiously  inquired  whether,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  twelve  months,  should  he  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  still  to  possess  the  affection  of  Miss 
De  Clifford,  he  might  be  allowed  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  claiming  her  as  his  wife. 

"  It  is  difficult  I  know,  my  dear  Lovaine,  to 
make  a  person  under  the  influence  of  very 
strong  feelings  listen  to  the  dictates  of  common 
prudence ;  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not, 
upon  reflection,  think  me  unkind  or  unjust, 
for  reminding  you  that,  as  my  reason  for  with- 
holding my  consent  to  your  instant  union  is 
the  inadequacy  of  your  means  to  support  a 
wife,  and  perhaps  a  family,  so  neither  can  I 
Sfive  it  hereafter,  till  some  alteration  for  the 
better  shall  take  place  in  your  circumstances. 
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It  is  scarcely  probable  that,  by  the  end  of  one 
year,  any  profession  should  afford  you  those 
means :  but  if,  when  sure  of  the  attachment  of 
each  other,  you  are  both  willing  to  enter  into 
an  engagement,  to  be  fulfilled  whenever  your 
pecuniary  difficulties  appear  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  diminish,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
you  would,  of  course,  be  permitted  to  hold 
frequent  intercourse,  either  in  person  or  by 
letter,  you  will  have  my  free  consent  to  con- 
tract it." 

Herbert  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  De  Clifford  but  such  objections 
as  are  common  to  all  lovers,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; and  they  were  not  exactly  un- 
answerable. It  only  remained,  therefore,  for 
him  to  ask,  with  fear  and  trembling,  how  soon 
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it  was  expected  that  his  visits  to  Emily  were  to 
cease. 

"  To-morrow  she  will  leave  town  with  us, 
for  a  few  days,"  replied  Mr.  De  Clifford;  "  I 
have  no  objection,  however,  to  your  seeing  her 
again  when  we  pass  through  London  on  our 
way  to  Ireland,  whither  it  is  our  intention  to 
accompany  George  and  his  wife,  with  them  to 
make  a  short  tour  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
then  immediately  to  go  abroad,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wintering  in  some  of  the  great  capitals 
on  the  Continent." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  whole  of  this 
conversation  was  faithfully  detailed  to  Emily 
by  her  father.  Of  her  own  constancy  she  felt 
fully  as  confident  as  did  Herbert  of  his;  but 
she  dreaded  the  effect  of  absence  upon  his  sen- 
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timents ;  not  that  she  thought  the  less  well  of 
him  for  this,  but  that  she  had  so  effectually 
persuaded  herself  that  her  attractions  were 
insufficient  to  warrant  the  admiration  she  ex- 
cited, and  that  she  was  undeserving  the  affec- 
tion she  had  inspired,  that  she  thought  it  im- 
possible but  that  time  and  reflection  would 
teach  him  to  view  in  a  far  different  light  from 
that  in  which  he  now  appeared  to  see  it,  all 
that  she  looked,  said,  or  did. 

During  the  few  days  of  Emily's  sejour  in  the 
country,  Herbert  was  constantly  balancing  in 
his  mind  the  merits  and  demerits  of  every 
profession  into  which  he  could  or  could  not 
enter,  as  well  as  of  all  those  offices  which  he 
had  not  the  least  chance  of  obtaining;  when 
i  5 
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he  suddenly  received  an  offer  from  a  gentle- 
man, that  gave  a  new  current  to  his  ideas. 

The  gentleman  in  question  had  been  the 
dearest  friend,  though  by  some  few  years  the 
junior,  of  Herbert's  father;  and  from  regard 
to  his  memory  had,  whenever  his  professional 
duties  permitted  him  the  opportunity,  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned  his  sen. 

Admiral  Somerville,  for  such  was  his  name, 
had  just  been  appointed  to  a  station  on  the 
coast  of  India,  and  was  in  the  act  of  prepara- 
tion for  instant  departure,  when  he  sent  to 
desire  that  Herbert  would  call  upon  him. 
The  latter  hastened  to  obey  the  summons. 
The  Admiral  had  heard  a  rumour  of  his  in- 
tended  marriage  with  Miss  De  Clifford,   and 
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was  anxious,  as  a  friend,  to  ascertain  before  he 
left  England,  the  probability  of  an  event  on 
which  the  happiness  and  future  prospects  o 
a  man  so  much  depend. 

Herbert  told  him  his  story.  The  Admiral 
was  touched  with  the  situation  into  which  one 
for  whom,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  he  had 
felt  so  great  an  interest,  was  placed,  and  he 
instantly  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  considera- 
tion of  whether  it  could  be  in  any  way  possible 
to  render  him  any  assistance. 

Herbert  was  rising  to  take  his  leave,  when 
the  kind-hearted  Admiral  requested  he  would 
stay  a  few  minutes  longer,  as  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  a  young  fellow  like  him  sinking, 
as  it  were,  without  throwing  out  a  rope  to  save 
him ;  "  and  so"   added  he,   "  I  am  going   to 
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make  you  a  proposition,  for  which,  at  this 
moment,  you  may  perhaps  wish  me  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  which  indeed  I  hardly 
like  to  make  myself,  because  I  cannot  promise 
that  success  shall  attend  the  attempt." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  Sir,"  said 
Herbert,  who  began  to  writhe  under  the  pro- 
lixity of  the  old  veteran,  and  was  dying  to 
come  to  the  point  at  once;  "may  I  ask  to 
what  you  allude  ?" 

"  Why  you  see,  my  dear  boy,  that  with  all 
the  good  will  in  the  world,  we  sailors  have 
very  little  power  to  assist  any  one  to  get  on  in 
life,  and  still  less  a  landsman  like  yourself; 
but  perhaps  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  we 
are  always  anxious  to  give  a  helping  hand 
when  it  is  wanted." 
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Herbert  could  scarcely  conceal  his  impa- 
tience at  the  length  of  this  preamble;  and 
again  put  on  his  gloves,  which  he  had  taken 
oft  when  the  Admiral  had  requested  him  to 
prolong  his  visit. 

"  You  may  perhaps  remember,"  continued 
the  Admiral ;  "  or,  if  you  have  forgotten  if, 
I  must  remind  you,  that  Mrs.  Somerville  is 
sister  to  no  less  a  person  than  the  Governor- 
General  of  India;  she  accompanies  me  to  the 
station  to  which  I  am  appointed,  and  is  to 
proceed  from  thence  on  a  visit  to  her  brother. 
Now,  as  to  answering  for  the  fulfilment  of  my 
own  wishes,  or  those  of  any  other  man,  it  is 
much  more  than  I  can  or  will  do;  but  of  my 
good  wishes  I  am  certain,  and  of  their  fulfil- 
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ment  I  think  I  have  very  good  reason  to  be 
sanguine." 

Herbert  brushed  his  hat  with  the  cuff  of  his 
sleeve,  and  placed  the  ferrel  of  his  umbrella 
on  the  ground,  in  the  hope  of  showing  his 
host  how  very  desirable  it  would  be  to  make 
haste  and  let  him  go ;  and  at  last  it  was  not 
without  effect. 

"  You  seem  rather  in  a  hurry,  my  friend," 
said  the  Admiral,  "  and  I  will  therefore  come 
quickly  to  the  end  of  my  story ;  the  long  and 
the  short  of  which  is,  that  if  you  are  disposed 
to  have  a  birth  on  board  my  ship,  and  accom- 
pany me  to  India,  you  shall  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  whatever  interest  my  wife  or  myself  may 
have  with  her  brother,  to  put  you  into  some 
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situation  where  you  may  have  a  chance  of  rea- 
lizing a  sum  of  money  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  than  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  do  in 
any  other  profession." 

Herbert  acknowledged  with  heartfelt  gra- 
titude the  kindness  of  this  offer,  and  promised 
to  send  his  answer  on  that  very  evening.  The 
consideration  that  he  was  to  be  separated  a 
whole  year  from  Emily;  that,  even  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  although  his  life  might 
be  rendered  less  wearisome  by  the  renewal  of 
his  intercourse  with  her,  yet  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  would  still  be  far,  very  far  from  the 
possession  of  such  means  as  would  justify  Mr. 
De  Clifford  in  giving  his  consent  to  their  union, 
operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  his  accepting 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Admiral . 
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To  those  who  are  labouring  under  strong 
and  painful  excitement  of  feelings,  there  is 
something,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  almost 
agreeable,  in  feeding  their  grief,  by  adding  to 
their  woes  the  performance  of  some  sacrifice. 
It  is  so  impossible  to  be  happy — and  so  equally 
impossible  to  be  quiescent,  that  even  an  in- 
crease of  misery,  by  producing  some  change, 
appears  in  the  shape  of  a  relief.  The  idea  of 
tearing  himself  at  once  from  Emily — from  all 
those  people,  and  from  all  those  places  where- 
with her  name  and  form  were  associated, — was 
far  more  congenial  to  his  feelings  at  this  mo- 
ment,  than  any  other.  He  was  fully  wrought 
up  to  encounter  hardships,  or  to  seek  adven- 
tures ;  but  to  apply  himself  steadily  and  quietly 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  profession,  was  by  no  means 
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a  task  fitted  to  his  present  feverish  state.  The 
evil  of  this  self-imposed  length  of  absence, 
though  unquestionably  great,  was  at  last  over- 
balanced by  the  reflection,  that  in  thus  increas- 
ing the  period  of  separation,  he  was  probably 
diminishing  that  which  must  otherwise  intervene 
between  engagement  and  marriage;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  evening  a  note  was  despatched 
to  Admiral  Somerville,  which,  by  containing 
an  acceptance  of  his  proposal,  gladdened  his 
kind  heart  beyond  description. 

The  time  allowed  to  Herbert  for  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  such  a  voyage  was 
so  extremely  short,  that  during  the  few  days 
of  Emily's  absence,  his  mind,  though  constantly 
recurring  to  the  circumstance,  did  not  dwell, 
as  it  would  have   otherwise  done,  on  the  non- 
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reply  of  Mr.  Benson  to  his  letter.  The  possi- 
bility of  his  not  being  in  Hampshire,  and  of 
the  Lawlies  not  knowing  to  what  place  his 
letters  should  be  forwarded,  determined  him. 
on  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  De  Cliffords, 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  Mrs.  Lawlie  herself, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this 
surmise. 

The  parting  interview  between  Herbert  and 
Emily  was  most  dreadfully  and  equally  painful 
to  each,  though  not  precisely  from  similar 
causes.  His  knowledge  of  the  increased  length 
of  the  approaching  separation,  both  as  to  time 
and  distance,  from  that  which  had  been  im- 
posed by  Mr.  De  Clifford,  harassed  his  mind 
and  distressed  his  spirits  to  a  degree  that 
greatly  heightened  the  agitation  of  Emily.   She 
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was  not  of  a  suspicious  nature,  but  the  uncer- 
tainty with  which  he  spoke  of  his  plans,  his 
look  of  distress,  when  some  allusion  to  the 
expiration  of  the  twelvemonth  was  made  by 
Lady  Harriet  de  Clifford,  created  some  unea- 
siness, not  to  say  alarm,  in  her,  as  to  his  inten- 
tions. She  could  not  see  the  expression  of 
tenderness  and  melancholy  which  was  exhi- 
bited on  his  countenance,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
almost  unconsciously  upon  her,  and  suppose 
that  his  affection  for  her  had  begun  to  subside  ; 
yet  why  this  reserve,  thought  she  to  herself,  as 
to  his  plans  ?  Why  this  want  of  confidence 
towards  the  person  whose  fate  has  become,  as 
it  were,  identified  with  his  own? 

"  Do  you  mean  to  remain  long  in  London  ?" 
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inquired  Emily,  hoping  to  elicit  some  informa- 
tion which  might  diminish  her  fear. 

"  No  longer  than  to-night,"  replied  Her- 
bert, "  if  you  go  to-morrow." 

She  said  that  the  expedition  to  Ireland  was 
delayed  for  two  days.  Herbert  did  not  say  in 
reply,  that  he  should  delay  his  journey  in  con- 
sequence, which  Emily  had  secretly  hoped  he 
would  have  done.  The  next  inquiry  was,  as 
to  where  he  purposed  going  when  he  left 
London  ? 

"  Abroad,"  he  replied. 

"  Have  you,  then,"  asked  Emily,  with  an 
emotion  she  could  scarcely  conceal,  "  given  up 
the  idea  of  entering  into  some  profession  ?" 

"  No,    I  am  more  than  ever  determined  to 
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do  so,  though  I  know  not  yet  in  what  to  en- 
gage :  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
somewhere  abroad  first ;  to  remain  in  London 
now  would  be  much  too  painful." 

Emily,  who  had  imagined  that  the  learned 
brethren  of  the  law  would  be  honoured  by  the 
assistance  of  her  lover's  talents,  and  who  al- 
most felt  as  if  he  might  have  prepared  himself 
for  being  called  to  the  bar  during  the  few  days 
she  had  been  absent  from  London,  was  a  little 
disappointed  at  the  discovery,  that  Herbert 
had  not  even  yet  decided  what  steps  he  would 
take  to  secure  the  independence  for  which  they 
were  so  mutually  anxious. 

The  time  allowed  for  their  interview  was  fast 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  conversation  had 
been  unconnected   and  unsatisfactory   to  both 
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parties.  Sanguine  as  Emily  was  in  general 
disposed  to  be,  her  hopes  were  so  irresistibly 
damped  by  the  reserve  and  melancholy  of  Her- 
bert, that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  raise  his 
spirits,  and  much  of  their  time  was  lost  in 
pauses,  more  eloquent  perhaps  at  the  time 
than  words,  in  expressing  the  sorrow  that  op- 
pressed them,  but  which  left  too  little  for  the 
memory  to  feed  on  when  separated  from  each 
other. 

Mr.  De  Clifford  had  consented  to  Herbert 
seeing  Emily  for  the  last  time  alone,  on  the 
express  condition  of  this  indulgence  not  being 
abused,  by  defeating  his  positive  wish  and  in- 
junction, that  no  engagement  should  be  con- 
tracted between  them.  The  promise  had  been 
given  by  both — and   by   neither  was  it    vio- 
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lated  ;  but  it  painfully  increased  the  agony 
of  parting.  Each  would  have  given  all  that 
they  possessed,  to  have  afforded  each  other  the 
comfort  of  pledging  their  vows  of  fidelity  and 
constancy  — but  honour  forbade  it. 

A  message  from  Mr.  De  Clifford  to  Her- 
bert, desiring  to  see  him  in  his  study  before  he 
left  the  house,  was  felt  by  him  as  a  hint  to  tear 
himself  for  ever,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  object 
of  his  tenderest  affections;  and  he  was  be- 
ginning to  think  of  the  propriety  of  departing, 
when  the  servant  placed  in  his  hand  a  note, 
which  considerably  hastened  the  moment  of 
uttering  that  bitterest  of  words,  "  Farewell." 

The  note  was  from  Admiral  Somerville, 
(who  guessing  that  if  Herbert  Lovaine  was  not 
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at  home,  he  was  probably  to  be  found  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  De  Clifford,  had  wisely  ordered 
his  servant  to  proceed  thither  in  quest  of  him,) 
desiring  him  to  leave  London  for  Portsmouth, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  after  its  receipt, 
the  ship  being  under  orders  to  sail  the  first 
fair  wind ;  and  adding,  that  before  Herbert 
could  receive  his  note,  he  should  himself  be 
on  his  road  to  the  sea-side. 

Herbert  perused  this  information  with  suf- 
ficient agitation  to  create  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  alarm  in  the  mind  of  Emily  as  to  its 
object;  he  assured  her,  however,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  note  beyond  the 
necessity  which  it  occasioned  for  hastening  the 
moment  of  his  departure  by  a  few  minutes; 
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and  that  at  another  time  she  should  know  all 
she  wished  respecting  its  contents.  Emily  felt 
that,  situated  as  they  then  were,  she  had  no 
right  to  press  the  subject,  and  therefore  asked 
no  further  questions.  Both  were  silent  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  with  a  desperate  effort 
Herbert  started  from  his  chair,  and  extending 
his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  There  is  no  use  in 
staying  any  longer.  I  must  quit  you  Emily, 
and  each  moment  that  I  stay  seems  to  add 
to  the  impossibility  of  going.  God  bless 
and  preserve  you,  my  dearest  Emily !  Hea- 
ven only  knows  when,  and  how,  we  may  meet 
again." 

Emily  felt  perfectly  chilled  from  head  to 
foot,  no  less  at  these  words  than  at  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered.     She  could  not  an- 

VOL.  Ill,  K 
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swer,  though  she  gently  returned  the  pressure 
of  his  hand.  Herbert  walked  to  the  window, 
as  if  to  hide  the  emotion  which,  in  spite  of  all 
his  exertions,  nearly  unmanned  him.  Emily's 
face  was  buried  in  her  handkerchief,  as  she 
rested  her  hands  upon  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
and  she  gave  way  to  tears,  which  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed. 

Herbert  again  approached  her,  and  implor- 
ing her  to  be  calm,  added,  "  God  onlv  knows 
what  may  become  of  me.  I  may  never  be 
destined  to  form  that  happiness  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life  itself;  but  do  not 
forget  that  I  shall  be  contented  to  know  that 
vou  are  happy,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  own 
peace.  Should,  therefore,  time  or  circum- 
stances  alter  your  present    feelings    towards 
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me,  think  of  me  at  least  with  kindness,  and 
not  as  one  who  would  selfishly  interfere  with 
that,  to  which  he  can  no  longer  hope  to  con- 
tribute." 

Poor  Emily  sobbed  till  she  became  hyste- 
rical. She  had  promised  her  father  to  give 
no  vows  of  eternal  love,  and  she  only  said, 
"  Do  not,  pray  do  not  talk  in  that  manner ; 
you  will,  you  will  indeed,  break  my  heart !" 

"  We  must  not  prolong  this  interview,"  he 
replied,  "  it  will  be  the  death  of  us  both,  I 
feel  it  will.  Once  more  farewell !  and  may 
God  bless  you  !"  Then  pressing  her  hand  to 
his  lips  he  rushed  from  the  apartment,  hur- 
ried down  stairs,  and  would  quite  have  for- 
gotten the  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  De  Clifford 
k  2 
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to  speak  to  him,  had  he  not  been  reminded  of 
the  same  by  the  porter,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  to  prevent  his  so  doin». 


i 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

To  those  who  have  ever  experienced  the 
blank  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  a  beloved 
relation  or  friend,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  dreary  aspect  which,  to  Emily's  eyes,  every 
thing  seemed  to  wear,  on  the  morning  after 
the  departure  of  Herbert ;  and  to  those,  if  any, 
who,  from  non-experience,  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  remaining  in  ignorance  of  such  feelings, 
it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  that  which 
must  have  been  felt,  to  be  understood. 

One  of   the    most    prominent   features  in 
Emily's  character  was   that  utter  disregard  of 
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self,  which  upon  all  occasions  induced  her 
to  make  such  exertions,  as  should  spare  those 
to  whom  she  was  attached  any  unnecessary 
pain.  "  I  cannot  help  feeling  wretched,"  she 
would  say  to  herself,  "  but  I  can  help  acting 
as  if  I  were  so ;  and  the  more  I  learn  by  sad 
experience  the  force  of  unhappiness,  the  more 
careful  should  I  be  to  avoid  its  infliction  upon 
others." 

She  was  not  a  girl  to  shew  all  she  felt, 
lest  she  should  be  thought  devoid  of  those 
feelings  which  she  too  well  knew  herself  to 
possess ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  beautiful 
lesson  to  those  young  ladies  who  think  fit  to 
proclaim  their  grief  by  an  alteration  in  their 
dress,  voice,  and  manner,  or  by  their  listless 
indifference  to  all  and  every  one  around  them. 
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to  see  Emily  presiding,  as  usual,  at  the  break- 
fast-table ;  dressed  with  her  accustomed  neatr 
ness;  attentive  as  ever  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  those  with  whom  she  was  living; 
retiring,  as  was  her  wonted  custom,  to  her 
own  room  with  her  little  brother  and  sister, 
and  with  the  same  mildness  and  consideration 
which  endeared  her  to  them  before,  attending 
to  their  instruction  and  amusement.  'Tis  true 
that  she  was  paler  than  ashes,  and  that  often 
and  often  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  tears 
would  start  into  her  eyes.  But  at  those 
moments  she  generally  found  some  tacit  pre- 
text for  averting  her  head,  lest  her  emotion 
should  be  perceived ;  or  if  it  became  too  strong 
to  be  any  longer  within  her  own  control,  she 
would  fly  to  her  bed-room,  and,  locking   the 
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door,  refuse  admittance  to  any  one ;  or  would 
not  again  make  her  appearance  till  sal-volatile 
and  cold  water  had  re-established  her  com- 
posure, and  banished  the  tell-tale  colour  from 
her  eyes. 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Emily  was  the 
more  touching  and  meritorious,  because  she 
could  not  persuade  herself  to  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  those  prudential  motives  that  had  dictated 
the  line  which  her  father  had  adopted,  and 
would  most  willingly,  had  she  been  left  to  her 
own  decision,  have  shared  poverty,  and  even 
hardships,  with  Herbert.  She  knew,  however, 
from  long  experience,  that  kindness  and  the 
tenderest  affection  for  herself,  and  all  his  other 
children,  were  the  feelings  that  always  influ- 
enced the  conduct  of  Mr.  De  Clifford.    Whe- 
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ther,  therefore,  she  did  or  did  not  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  his  views,  the  tenderness  of  the 
motives  from  which  she  knew  them  to  spring 
was  quite  sufficient  to  secure  her  gratitude, 
and  to  save  him  from  witnessing  all  that 
irritation  which  people  are  too  prone  to  feel 
against  those  who  oppose  their  wishes. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  Mr. 
De  Clifford  and  his  family  for  Ireland,  and 
about  a  week  after  that  of  Herbert  for  Ports- 
mouth, that  a  knock  at  the  door  at  an  un- 
wonted hour  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
two  children,  who,  running  to  the  window, 
announced  that  a  gentleman  whom  they  had 
never  seen  before  was  leaving  a  letter  for 
some  one.  Emily's  nerves  had  been  of  late 
highly  tried,  and  notwithstanding  her  exer- 
k5 
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tions  to  resist  their  influence,  she  was  more 
than  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  take  alarm,  or 
to  be  moved  by  trifles,  which  would  formerly 
have  passed  unheeded.  This  simple  observa- 
tion from  her  brother  and  sister,  who  had 
been  led  by  childish  curiosity  to  see  who  could 
be  coming  at  that  hour,  made  her  tremble  from 
head  to  foot;  her  imagination  instantly  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  the  stranger  being  the 
bearer  of  some  unpleasant  intelligence.  In 
another  moment  the  servant  presented  Mr. 
De  Clifford  with  a  letter,  which,  when  opened, 
she  perceived  to  be  of  apparently  more  than 
ordinary  length.  He  asked  the  servant  whether 
the  bearer  was  gone,  and  immediately  quitted 
the  room. 

Not  to  keep  our   readers  in  the  same  sus- 
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pence  in  which  Emily  was  doomed  to  remain 
for  some  time,  we  will  lead  them  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Mr.  De  Clifford,  where  they  will  find 
him  perusing  with  the  greatest  eagerness  an 
epistle  from  Herbert,  dated  i  Portsmouth,' 
informing  him  of  his  intention  of  accompany* 
ing  Admiral  Somerville  to  India;  of  all  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  and  begging  him  to  im- 
part to  Emily  the  contents  of  his  letter,  as 
he  had  abstained  from  making  the  communi- 
cation personally,  out  of  consideration  both  to 
his  own  and  her  feelings  during  their  last  sad 
interview.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  as 
the  bearer  of  the  letter  intended  to  remain  at 
Portsmouth  until  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail, 
he  should  probably  be  out  of  sight  of  that  land 
which  contained  all  that  could  endear  life  to 
him  by  the  time  it  reached  its  destination* 
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Mr.  De  Clifford  did  not  hesitate  to  comply 
with  the  wish  expressed  by  Herbert  of  im- 
parting its  contents  to  Emily ;  indeed,  he  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  motives  that  had  in- 
duced so  noble  a  sacrifice,  that  he  was  far 
from  being  disposed  to  refuse  any  request  to 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  accede.  The 
warmth  of  Emily's  affection  was,  if  possible, 
increased  tenfold  from  this  convincing  proof 
of  the  strength  of  his  attachment;  but  so  also 
was  her  grief  at  the  thoughts  of  his  protracted 
absence,  and  of  the  innumerable  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed. 

Whilst  ruminating  in  her  bed  on  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  she  was  aroused  by  a  clap  ot  thun- 
der so  loud  that  she  actually  started  upon  her 
feet;   a  flash  of  lightning  gleamed  across  the 
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room,  which  for  an  instant  lighted  every  object 
as  though  the  sun  had  suddenly  re-appeared ; 
another  clap  of  thunder,  louder  and  more  ter- 
rible than  the  last,  succeeded  the  lightning, 
and  the  storm  of  hail,  rain,  and  wind,  increased 
in  violence  each  moment.  Her  terrors  and 
alarms  at  this  tremendous  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments were  all  concentrated  in  the  one  thought 
of  the  situation  in  which  Herbert  might  be, 
and  probably  was,  at  that  instant.  She  had 
once  in  her  childhood  witnessed  a  dreadful 
storm  at  sea,  and  had  seen,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, that  most  appalling  of  all  sights,  the 
wreck  of  a  vessel ;  it  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  and  the  return  of  a  storm 
seldom  failed  to  revive  the  recollection  of  all 
the  incidents   of  that   scene;   but  with  what 
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additional  horrors  did  it  recur  to  her  meniorv 
upon  the  present  occasion.  She  saw,  with  her 
mind's  eye,  the  struggles  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
foaming  of  the  waves,  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
the  halloing  of  the  people  on  shore,  and  finally 
the  exclamation  made  by  her  father,  which 
had  given  her  such  a  thrill  of  horror,  "  Good 
God  !  she  has  foundered  !"  again  sounded  in 
her  ears,  till,  half  distracted  with  fear,  she  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  earnestly  besought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty  for  the  preservation  of 
her  beloved  Herbert. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  she  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Harriet,  who 
herself  alarmed  at  the  storm,  and  readily  guess- 
ing  under  what   feelings  her    child  might  at 


that   moment  be  labouring,    came   to   remain 
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with  her  till  both  the  storm  and  the  agitation 
it  had  produced  had  subsided. 

On  the  following  day  Emily  was  too  ill  to 
commence  her  journey,  and  it  was  again  de- 
ferred for  eight  and  forty  hours:  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  they  quitted  a  house 
that  had  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  plea- 
sure and  of  the  greatest  pain  she  had  ever 
experienced.  Mr.  De  Clifford  was  anxious  to 
divert  the  mind  of  his  daughter  as  much  as 
possible  from  dwelling,  more  than  could  be 
helped,  upon  all  that  had  occurred  of  late : 
they  determined,  therefore,  to  travel  by  easv 
journies,  and  to  see  all  that  was  worth  seeing 
between  London  and  Holyhead. 

Emily  feigned  an  interest  which  she  did  not 
feel,  lest  her  father  should  have  the  mortifi- 
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cation  of  seeing  that  his  endeavours  to  afford 
her  amusement  were  ineffectual;  but  there 
was  an  oppression  at  her  heart,  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  manufactories  to  remove, 
and  which  the  sight  of  beautiful  scenery,  by 
inducing  reflection,  rather  served  to  increase 
than  diminish.  In  addition  to  her  other  sor- 
rows, she  was  not  a  little  distressed  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  position  in  which  she  was 
now  placed  with  respect  to  her  friend  Elinor 
Lovaine. 

Mr.  Lovaine  had  interdicted  for  the  present 
the  correspondence  usually  maintained  be- 
tween them,  and  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
indelicate  in  her  to  be  the  first  to  break  a 
silence,  which,  as  she  rightly  imagined,  was 
neither  accidental,  or  meant  to  be  unkind  by 
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Elinor :  but  all  her  plans  on  the  subject  of 
Lord  Goldsborough  were  now  destroyed;  she 
was  deprived  of  the  power  of  being  useful  to 
her  friend;  and  thus  were  blasted  the  hopes 
which  had  revived  in  her  brother  from  the 
time  of  the  sejour  made  by  the  Lovaines  in 
London,  when  Elinor  had  so  nearly  confessed 
the  repugnance  she  felt  to  her  marriage  with 
Lord  Goldsborough.  She  felt  inclined  to  re- 
proach herself  with  selfishness  in  having  been 
the  cause,  though  unquestionably  the  innocent 
cause,  of  preventing  the  very  happiness  she 
had  with  so  much  pleasure  planned  herself, 
for  her  brother  and  her  friend.  Her  only  com- 
fort was  in  the  belief  that  Lord  Goldsborough 
had  not  yet  returned  to  England,  and  that 
some  unforeseen  accident  might  still  therefore 
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occur,  to  avert  that  greatest  of  evils,  the  gift 
of  a  hand  without  a  heart. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day 
from  their  leaving  London  that  the  De  Clif- 
fords arrived  at  Holyhead :  it  was  a  calm  and 
beautiful  day,  calculated  at  once  to  encourage 
and  soothe  the  painful  sentiments  that  haras- 
sed the  breast  of  poor  Emily.  She  walked 
with  her  brother  William  and  the  children  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  there  remained  for  some 
time,  in  contemplation  of  that  sight  of  un- 
paralleled beauty — the  setting  sun  upon  the. 
boundless  deep. 

Perhaps  the  intention  of  quitting  England 
early  the  next  morning,  and  being  thus  further 
removed  from  the  means  of  knowing  the  fate 
of  her  friend  Elinor,  occasioned  her  thoughts 
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to  wander  to  the  shades  of  Beechwood  Park ; 
or  it  might  be  that  the  unvaried  kindness  of  her 
brother  during  their  journey  occasioned  the 
before-mentioned  tendency  to  self-reproach. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  out  of  the  fulness  of  her 
heart  her  mouth  spoke,  and  she  gave  utterance 
at  last  to  her  bitter  regrets,  in  having  put  it 
out  of  her  power  to  fulfil  her  hopes  and  wishes 
with  respect  to  Elinor. 

William  offered  her  every  consolation  but 
that  of  professing  indifference  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  his  truth  and  sincerity  forbade  the  ex- 
pression of  any  such  feeling ;  and  the  regrets 
of  Emily  were  naturally  redoubled  from  the 
amiability  thus  evinced  by  William.  She  was 
a  good  deal  agitated  by  this  conversation,  and 
required   the    exercise    of   no   inconsiderable 
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share  of  self-control  to  appear  calm  on  her 
return  to  the  Hotel. 

Dinner  was  concluded,  and  the  whole  party 
being  somewhat  tired  from  bodily  or  mental 
exertion,  were  reposing  on  the  sofas  and  arm 
chairs,  of  which  a  tolerably  liberal  provision 
had  been  made  by  a  considerate  landlord,  and 
all  but  Emily  were  in  a  short  time  in  more  or 
less  of  a  doze,  when  they  were  aroused  from 
their  slumbers  by  the  occurrence  of  the  only 
very  interesting  event  which  an  inn  affords, 
viz.  the  arrival  of  a  London  coach. 

The  cry  for  the  landlord,  the  landlady,  the 
chambermaid,  the  waiter,  the  ostler,  and  the 
boots  ;  the  direction  to  shew  the  lady  to  No.  2, 
and  the  gentleman  to  No.  4;  the  inquiries  at 
what  hour  the  steam-boat  would  depart;  the 
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petition  of  a  vociferating  female  not  to  break 
her  band-box ;  the  oath  of  an  angry  passenger 
at  his  umbrella  being  dropped  on  the  road ;  and 
the  discontented  whimper  of  a  hungry  child 
for  its  supper,  were  instantly  heard  throughout 
the  court-yard.  Nor  did  little  Harry  and 
Mary  rest  satisfied  till  they  had  sufficiently 
awoke  their  parents  to  know  whether  they 
might  not  go  to  see  the  coach  unload.  No 
sooner  had  the  permission  been  granted,  and 
the  children  scampered  off  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  than  the  waiter  informed  Mr.  De 
Clifford  that  a  gentleman  just  arrived  by  the 
coach,  wished  particularly  to  speak  to  him. 
The  summons  was  obeyed,  and  various  specula- 
tions were  instantly  made  as  to  who  the  travel- 
ler could  be,  and  for  what  purpose  he  could 
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wish  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  De  Clif- 
ford. 

The  time  for  these  speculations  was  short ; 
in  less  than  five  minutes  Mr.  De  Clifford  re- 
turned, and  in  a  voice  nearly  choked  with 
agitation  he  said,  looking  at  his  daughter, 
"  Emily,  I  have  brought  you  a  friend."  She 
had  scarcely  time  to  raise  her  head,  when 
Herbert  Lovaine  stood  before  her.  An  invo- 
luntary shriek  escaped  from  her  lips — a  rush- 
ing sound  like  the  falling  of  a  cascade  seemed 
to  burst  upon  her  ears — her  head  swam — she 
knew  no  more  !  She  was  senseless,  and  would 
have  fallen  on  the  ground  had  not  Herbert 
and  her  father  hastened  to  her  assistance. 

She  was  greeted  on  returning  to  life  by  the 
welcome  sound  of  Herbert's  voice — 
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;'  Emily,  clearest  Emily,  you  are  mine !" 
was  all  he  could  say  for  some  time.  'Twas 
enough  for  happiness ;  but  the  happiness  was 
too  great,  too  unexpected,  too  mysterious,  to 
constitute  perfect  bliss,  till  that  explanation, 
which  we  purpose  affording  to  our  readers  in 
the  following  chapter,  had  assured  them  both 
of  the  reality  of  their  felicity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sudden  return  of 
Herbert,  with  which  our  last  chapter  conclud- 
ed, it  is  necessary  that,  whilst  we  leave  the 
lovers  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  each  other's 
society,  we  should  transport  ourselves  to 
Beechwood  Park. 

That  Elinor  was  far  from  participating  in 
those  feelings  of  happiness  and  satisfaction 
with  which  her  parents  viewed  her  engage- 
ment we  have  already  related;  and  in  the  un- 
interrupted consideration  of  all  the  miseries 
attendant  on  a  marriage,  which  she  had  learnt 
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to  view  with  a  disinclination  she  dared  not 
avow,  it  is  not  surprising  that  neither  her 
health  or  her  spirits  improved.  'Letters  from 
Lord  Goldsborough  arrived  less  frequently 
than  before,  and  to  this,  and  physical  causes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovaine  were  so  inclined  to  at- 
tribute her  want  of  improvement,  that  they 
never  failed  to  destroy  every  atom  of  hope  that 
might  otherwise  have  glanced  across  her  mind, 
from  some  slight  signs  of  alteration  in  his 
Lordship's  intentions  and  wishes,  by  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  convince  her  that  her 
affianced  Lord  was  immovably  constant  in  his 
attachment. 

Amongst  the  few  visitors  who  honoured 
Beechwood  Park  with  their  presence  was  Mr. 
Benson,  who  went  there  by  the  particular  de- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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sire  of  Mr.  Lovaine,  soon  after  the  return  of 
himself  and  family,  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing a  race-ball,  given  at  the  town  for  which  he 
was  Member,  in  order  to  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  the  reigning  interest  there.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  the  conversation  took 
place  which  Mr.  Benson  had  not  quite  faith- 
fully reported  to  Herbert. 

The  first  mention  of  Herbert's  name  was  not 
made  by  Mr.  Benson,  but  by  Elinor ;  who,  in 
presence  of  her  father,  whom  she  believed  to 
be  otherwise  occupied,  had  one  day  rashly  in- 
quired of  him  whether  he  had  lately  seen  her 
cousin.  This  question  was  unfortunately  heard 
by  Mr.  Lovaine,  who  instantly  turned  towards 
his  daughter,  and  said,  in  a  tone  that  almost 
amounted  to  being  one  of  displeasure,  "  I  am 
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surprised,  Elinor,  at  your  inquiries  after  one 
who  has  shewn  such  disrespect  towards  your 
father  and  mother,  and  such  an  absence  of 
affection  for  yourself.  Bad  as  was  my  opinion 
of  him  before  he  evinced  this  callous  indiffe- 
rence, I  am  so  much  more  disgusted  with  him 
now,  for  never  having  called  upon  us  when  we 
were  in  London,  or  having,  at  least,  written 
for  permission  to  do  so  upon  you,  that  I  must 
positively  desire  that  his  name  may  never  again 
be  mentioned  here." 

This  would  certainly  have  been  the  moment 
for  Mr.  Benson  to  have  delivered  the  message 
with  which  he  was  charged  by  Herbert,  to  in- 
form Mr.  Lovaine  of  his  having  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  himself  and  family 
from  the  Continent.  Mr.  Benson,  however, 
l2 
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made  no  such  communication ;  nor  had  he 
ever  intended  to  make  it,  having,  from  the 
first,  thought,  with  great  truth,  that  it  would 
be  neither  wise  or  agreeable  to  inform  Mr. 
Lovaine  of  this  circumstance,  as  it  might 
create  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  there  having  been 
a  want  of  friendship  on  his  part  towards  Her- 
bert in  having  thus  withheld  the  knowledge  of 
their  return.  Availing  himself,  therefore,  of 
the  interdiction  of  his  nephew's  name  by  Mr. 
Lovaine,  he  quietly  dropped  the  subject,  and 
willingly  obeyed  the  command  of  silence  just 
imposed  upon  Elinor. 

The  letter  which  Herbert  addressed  to  his 
uncle  found  him,  unfortunately,  not  only  in 
the  same  state  of  high  displeasure  against  him- 
self in  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
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vious  to  its  receipt,  but  also  in  a  state  of 
peculiar  irritation  and  ill-humour  towards  men 
and  things  in  general,  occasioned  partly  by 
a  silence  of  unusual  length,  succeeding  a  letter 
of  very  cold  expression  from  his  future  son- 
in-law,  Lord  Goldsborough ;  and  also,  strange 
to  say,  by  the  cessation  of  all  intelligence  from 
Mr.  Benson,  who  had  lately  been  more  than 
once  absent  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  there  had  been  divisions  upon  great 
Government  questions. 

Mr.  Lovaine  had  replied  to  the  letter  from 
his  nephew,  before  he  even  mentioned  its  re- 
ceipt to  his  wife  and  daughter.  Had  he  done 
otherwise,  Elinor  might,  perhaps,  have  per- 
suaded him  to  have  made  a  less  harsh  and  un» 
forgiving  reply :  but  he  was  too  much   under 
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the  influence  of  temper  to  confer  with  any- 
one. He  read  and  wrote  in  a  passion,  and  was 
so  little  aware  afterwards  of  all  that  he  had 
written,  that  he  was  surprised  and  vexed  at 
finding  that  Herbert  did  not  make  a  second 
application  to  be  received  into  his  good  graces. 
Elinor  was  more  miserable  than  words  can 
describe,  when  she  learnt  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween her  father  and  Herbert.  She  felt  for  her 
friend,  she  felt  for  her  cousin,  and  she  even  felt 
for  herself.  From  the  time  of  her  having 
partly  betrayed  her  feelings  to  Emily  on  the 
subject  of  her  engagement  to  Lord  Golds- 
borough,  she  had  never  been  entirely  without 
hopes  of  some  interference  on  her  behalf 
from  the  De  Clifford  family — moreover,  as  the 
marriage  of  William  De  Clifford   with    Miss 
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Darlingford  had  never  been  alluded  to  by 
any  one  of  the  family,  she  had  begun  to  flatter 
herself  that  she  had  been  a  little  too  precipi- 
tate in  fixing  his  fate. 

Mr.  Lovaine  had  written  to  Mr.  Benson  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  upon  his  very  extraor- 
dinary conduct  in  Parliment,  he  having 
made  a  speech  of  considerable  power  in  favour 
of  a  measure,  which  he  did  not  afterwards 
support  by  his  vote ;  but  to  this  letter  no 
answer  was  received.  A  second  was  despatched 
to  know  why  the  first  remained  unanswer- 
ed, but  equally  in  vain;  his  name  was  dili- 
gently searched  for  in  the  newspaper  list  of 
those  who  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons — it 
was  not  there.  Mr.  Lovaine  had  had  occasion  to 
transact  electioneering  business  with  Mr.  Ben- 
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son's  banker,  and  imagining  that  he  was  the 
person  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
movements,  being  indeed  their  only  common 
acquaintance,  Herbert  excepted,  (and  from 
him  he  had  debarred  himself  from  all  inter- 
course,) he  determined  upon  addressing  his  in- 
quiries to  Mr. . 

By  return  of  post  he  was  informed  by  that 
gentleman,  that  instructions  had  been  received 
on  the  same  day  from  Mr.  Benson  to  forward 
his  letters  and  money  to  St.  Omer's ;  adding  that 
he  had  just  learnt  from  a  solicitor  with  whom 
Mr.  Benson  was  very  intimate,  that  it  was  his 
intention  there  to  remain,  till  it  was  known 
whether  Mr.  Lawlie  intended  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  against  him;  as,  from  the  irre- 
proachable  conduct  of  Mr.   Lawlie,    the  da- 
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mages  against  Mr.  Benson  would,  in  that  case, 
probably,  be  far  heavier  than  he  had  the  means 
of  meeting. 

At  the  receipt  of  this  information  the  indig- 
nation of  Mr.  Lovaine  knew  no  bounds.  His 
feelings  were  in  a  state  but  very  little  calcu- 
lated to  receive  with  tolerable  composure  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  that  was  disagreeable. 
His  prejudice  in  favour  of  Mr.  Benson  had 
been  rather  shaken  from  his  conduct  in  Par- 
liament, and  his  opinion  became  decidedly 
unfavourable  after  the  communication  made 
by  Mr. .  The  duplicity  of  all  his  pro- 
fessions with  respect  to  the  influence  of  female 
charms,  and  his  pretended  watchfulness  over 
the  danger  of  Herbert  in  that  quarter,  flashed 
like  lightning  upon  him ;  it  was  also,  like 
l5 
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lightning,  succeeded  by  such  a  peal  of  thunder 
as  would  have  stunned  Mr.  Benson,  could  he 
but  have  been  within  ear-shot  of  it. 

Mr.  Lovaine  never  could  bear  to  find  him- 
self mistaken,  and  he  considered  it  pecu- 
liarly derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  be  over- 
reached; there  was,  he  thought,  an  implied 
superiority  in  the  very  attempt  to  deceive 
him,  which  was  rendered  doubly  galling  by 
success. 

Mrs.  Lovaine  was  sitting  in  her  boudoir, 
when  the  fatal  intelligence  of  his  own  want  of 
discernment  reached  her  husband.  He  was  too 
angry  to  remain  in  solitude,  and  proceeded  with 
unwonted  haste  to  her  apartment;  and  when 
there,  gave  full  vent,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  to  all  the  bitterness  and  anger, 
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which  the  knowledge  of  his  having  been 
duped  by  the  man  whom  he  had  affected  to 
patronize,  was  calculated  to  inspire  in  one  of 
his  disposition. 

Mrs.  Lovaine  had  never  interested  herself 
very  much  for  or  against  Mr.  Benson.  She 
had  always  regretted  that,  since  her  husband 
had  the  means  of  obliging  some  one  with  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  he  had  not  conferred  the 
favour  upon  a  man  of  birth  and  fashion.  She 
had  more  than  once  observed,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  depend  upon  the  honour 
of  low-born  people ;  but  nothing  to  mitigate 
the  wrath  of  her  offended  lord  was  suggested 
by  her.  Even  the  gentle  Elinor  had  no  dis- 
position to  extenuate  the  errors  of  Mr.  Benson. 
She  had  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  kindness 
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of  his  feelings  towards  her  cousin,  when  he 
had  been  at  Beechwood  Park  ;  but  when  she 
now  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Lovaine 
(who,  in  his  wrath,  disclosed  every  thing)  had 
been  led  by  him  to  believe  that  Herbert  was 
the  devoted  admirer  of  Mrs.  Lawlie,  she  was 
too  indignant  at  his  conduct  to  offer  the 
slightest  remark  in  his  favour. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Lovaine  entered  the  breakfast-room,  Mr. 
Lovaine  was  found  sitting  at  the  table  with 
the  remains  of  a  torn  parcel  before  him,  and 
reading,  with  an  air  of  interest  and  agitation 
that  created  no  small  alarm  in  both  ladies  as 
to  its  import,  a  letter  of  very  considerable 
length.  He  took  no  notice  of  their  entrance ; 
and  for  some   few    minutes  neither  dared  to 
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address  him,  till  Mrs.  Lovaine,  who  became 
seriously  uneasy  at  the  increasing  emotion 
evinced  in  the  countenance  of  her  husband, 
first  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  his  letter 
had  arrived  by  the  coach. 

"  Psha  !  I  cannot  talk  now ;  pray  do  not 
interrupt  me,"  was  all  the  reply  she  obtained 
to  her  question,  and  she  was  consequently 
obliged  to  await  in  patience  the  time  when  he 
should  think  proper  to  communicate  the  in- 
teresting, and,  to  judge  by  his  compressed  lip 
and  starting  tear,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
which  he  had  received. 

Having  at  last  concluded  the  perusal  of  his 
letter,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Lo- 
vaine, and  after  saying,  in  a  tone  tremulously 
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agitated,  "  Poor  boy  !  it  is  too  late  now  !"  im- 
mediately quitted  the  room. 

The  letter  was  from  Herbert,  written  at  the 
same  time,  and  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
same  individual  as  that  which  had  been  left 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  De  Clifford.  It  was  en- 
closed in  a  note  from  the  gentleman  who 
undertook  its  safe  arrival,  informing  him  that 
he  had  promised  Mr.  Herbert  Lovaine  to  send 
it  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  as  he  had 
remained  at  Portsmouth  till  the  ship  was  ready 
to  sail,  and  the  wind  fair,  he  trusted  they 
would  begin  their  voyage  under  very  favour- 
able auspices. 

The  letter  from  Herbert  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  arouse  feelings  of  anger  in  the 
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mind  of  his  uncle  towards  Mr.  Benson,  and  of 
tenderness  towards  himself:  it  was  affectionate 
but  not  cringing ;  it  was  manly  but  not  dis- 
respectful. He  explained  the  nature  of  Ad- 
miral SomervihVs  offer,  and  spoke  with  hope 
of  the  success  likely  to  attend  his  voyage  to 
India.  He  expressed  the  tenderest  regret  at 
thus  quitting  England  without  being  permitted 
to  take  leave  of  his  aunt  and  cousin,  and  re- 
pelled with  indignation  the  charge  of  that 
want  of  affection  towards  the  latter  of  which 
he  had  been  so  unequivocally  accused.  Of  his 
fruitless  attempts  to  procure  any  reply  from 
Mr.  Benson,  to  whom  he  had  written  im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Lovaine's 
last  letter  he  made  mention,  and  added,  that  his 
principal  reason  for  again  addressing  his  uncle, 
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previous  to  his  departure,  was,  not  the  hope 
of  deriving  from  him  that  pecuniary  assist- 
ance which  he  was  going  elsewhere  to  seek, 
but  to  vindicate  himself  from  such  accusations 
as  he  felt  were  undeserved.  He  then  detailed 
the  fact  and  the  causes  of  his  entire  ignorance 
of  the  arrival  of  his  guardian  and  family  in 
England;  the  message  with  which  Mr.  Ben- 
son was  subsequently  charged  upon  his  going 
down  to  Beechwood  Park ;  the  result  that 
had  been  communicated  to  him  so  soon  as 
that  gentleman  had  returned  to  London,  and 
concluded  by  a  very  warm  expression  of  his 
hopes,  that,  should  the  anger  now  harboured 
against  him  in  the  breast  of  his  uncle,  and 
possibly  in  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  have  been  caused  or  increased  by  this 
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apparent  neglect,  the  explanation  which  he 
had  with  such  perfect  truth  now  given,  would 
tend  to  soften  those  feelings  of  asperity  to- 
wards one,  whom  they  might  perhaps  never 
see  again;  or,    to   say  the   least,   from  whom 

they  would  be  so  very  far  separated  for  some 
time. 

In  a  postscript  he  accounted  for  his  letter 
being  without  direction,  by  saying  that  he  had 
requested  the  gentleman  who  was  so  kind  as 
to  undertake  its  safe  convoy,  to  enclose  it  in 
a  note  from  himself  as  soon  as  the  ship  was 
ready  to  sail,  lest  the  first  sight  of  his  own 
hand-writing  should  cause  the  threat  of  re- 
turning his  letter  unopened,  to  be  put  in 
practice. 

We  suspect  that  there  never  was  a  moment, 
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not  even  in  that  of  his  greatest  wrath  against 
his  nephew,  when  Mr.  Lovaine  would  have 
heard  of  his  intended  departure  for  In- 
dia with  composure.  Prejudice,  temper,  and 
love  of  authority,  often  induced  him  to  act 
with  severity  and  injustice ;  but  there  was 
always  au  fond  an  affection  for  Herbert 
that  would  have  made  him  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  incurring  so  great  a  risk  of  losing  him 
altogether,  as  allowing  him,  or  still  less  driving 
him,  to  go  to  India,  a  country  which,  from 
its  having  proved  fatal  to  more  than  one  of 
his  family,  he  considered  as  fraught  with 
danger  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  a  pest- 
house. 

The   recollection  that  to  the  treachery  and 
duplicity   of  Mr.  Benson   it  was    principally 
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owing,  that  he  had  entertained  those  feelings, 
the  expression  of  which  had  thus  inflicted  pain 
and  misery  upon  two  whole  families,  nearly 
drove  him  mad.  Herbert  was  again  dressed 
in  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  a  man ;  Miss 
De  Clifford  was  no  less  than  an  angel  upon 
earth;  Mr.  Benson  was  worse  than  a  demon 
to  have  destroyed  the  happiness  of  two  such 
beings;  and  Mr.  Lovaine  looked  upon  himself 
as  the  miserable  victim  of  unavoidable  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  that  which  most  tended  to 
accelerate  the  rapid  restoration  of  Herbert  in 
the  affection  of  his  uncle,  was  the  power  which 
he  conceived  himself  to  possess,  of  throwing 
the  whole  blame  of  his  own  conduct  on  the 
deceit  of  Mr.  Benson,  and  thereby  being  able 
to  avoid  that  repast,   which   to  a  man  of  his 
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age  and  character,  is  generally  so  particularly 
nauseous,  viz.  the  eating  up  of  his  own  words. 

Elinor  wept  bitterly  as  she  perused  her 
cousin's  letter ;  her  breakfast  seemed  no  longer 
necessary,  and  she  immediately  rejoined  her 
father,  on  pretext  of  restoring  the  letter  to 
him,  but  in  reality  to  see  what  effect  it  had 
produced  upon  him.  She  plainly  saw  by  his 
countenance,  that  although  a  deep  melancholy 
had  taken  place  of  the  agitation  in  which 
they  had  found  him  upon  their  entrance  in 
the  morning,  yet  he  was  quite  free  from  all 
irritability  of  temper. 

"  Poor  Herbert !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
restored  the  letter  to  her  parent.  "  Surely, 
dear  Papa,  you  are  not  angry  with  him  now — 
you  will  forgive  him,  will  you  not  ?" 
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"  Alas  !  my  dear,  it  is  too  late  now  to  take 
those  steps  which  I  would  willingly  give  half  I 
possess  to  be  able  to  take.  Forgive  him,  poor 
boy!  that  I  do  indeed,  with  all  my  heart  !  Per- 
haps, after  all,  he  has  more  to  forgive  than  to  be 
forgiven,  for  I  have  wronged  him,  and  sorely 
wronged  him,  in  believing  that  he  was  as  in- 
different to  us  all,  as,  from  the  conduct  of  that 
rascally,  double-dealing  fellow.  Benson,  he  ap- 
peared to  be." 

"  But  cannot  you  recall  him,  Papa?  Think 
how  happy  we  should  all  be  !  Think  how 
happy  it  will  make  dear  Emily  and  all  the 
De  Cliffords  !"  said  Elinor,  with  a  degree  of 
energy  so  far  beyond  that  which  was  usually 
evinced  in  her  manner,  that  she  quite  asto- 
nished Mr.  Lovaine. 
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"  In  time  a  letter  may  reach  him  in  India," 
he  replied,  u  though  probably  not  for  a  very 
long  while.  If  I  were  to  direct  to  him  on 
board  Admiral  Somerville's  ship,  it  would  pro- 
bably not  arrive  till  after  he  had  quitted  it  to 
go  up  the  country ;  and  if  I  send  it  to  the 
Governor-General,  it  may  have  to  wait  for 
ages  before  he  arrives  at  his  residence;  and 
God  only  knows,"  he  added,  with  great  emo- 
tion, "  whether  it  may  not  then  be  too  late." 

Elinor  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  write  her- 
self to  Portsmouth,  for  the  chance  of  his  not 
having  actually  sailed. 

"  The  gentleman  who  encloses  the  letter 
says  that  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail ;  but  he 
does  not  say  that  she  had  sailed:  something 
may  have  prevented  her  actual  departure ;  the 
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wind  may  have  changed;  she  may  even  have 
put  back,  if  she  had  sailed.  Do,  dearest  Papa, 
allow  me  to  write  him  one  line,  and  send  it 
by  the  coach  to  Portsmouth  immediately.  We 
should  never  forgive  ourselves  for  not  having 
done  so,  should  he  have  been  detained." 

Mr.  Lovaine  almost  smiled  at  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  various  surmises  with  which 
she  favoured  him,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Admiral  might  be  still  at  Portsmouth,  till  at 
last,  though  entirely  devoid  himself  of  those 
hopes  which  had  produced  her  entreaties,  he 
gave  his  consent  to  her  writing  a  few  lines  to 
her  cousin,  enclosed  to  the  care  of  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  from  which  his  letter  had  been 
dated,  desiring  that  it  might  be  returned,  if 
the  Admiral  had  actually  sailed. 
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Admiral  Somerville  was,  however,  in  fact,  ac- 
tually proceeding  on  his  voyage,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Herbert,  at  the  moment  when  this  con- 
versation took  place.  The  wind  suddenly  veered 
round  soon  after  the  ship  had  cleared  the 
harbour,  and  she  had  made  but  little  way 
from  land,  when  symptoms  of  the  very  storm 
which  had  so  greatly  alarmed  Emily  De  Clif- 
ford for  the  safety  of  her  lover,  were  felt  and 
seen,  in  the  oppression  of  the  air  and  the 
blackness  of  the  clouds. 

The  sea  became  agitated,  the  vessel  rocked, 
and  every  one  on  board  foretold  the  approach 
of  a  very  heavy  squall.  The  prophecy  was 
rapidly  succeeded  by  its  fulfilment;  and  the 
storm,  which  even  to  the  well-housed  inhabi- 
tants of  London  had  appeared  terrific  in  the 
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extreme,  was  in  reality  so  at  sea.  The  top- 
mast was  struck  by  lightning;  the  waves  ran 
mountains  high ;  the  wind  blew  right  into 
shore;  and  considerable  anxiety  prevailed 
throughout  the  ship  lest  they  should  be  driven 
upon  the  rocks  and  shallows  which  abound  so 
much  in  those  parts. 

The  alarm  of  Mrs.  Somerville  and  her  two 
children  was  most  painful  to  witness;  and 
Herbert  fully  repaid,  in  the  opinion  both  of 
herself  and  her  husband,  whatever  obligations 
had  been  or  might  be  conferred  on  him,  by 
the  kindness  and  attention  with  which  he 
soothed  their  fears,  and  attended  to  their 
wants,  during  the  time  when  sickness  and 
professional  duty  deprived  them  of  all  other 
assistance. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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For  a  few  minutes  the  ship  was  aground, 
and  they  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  Hap* 
pily,  by  skilful  management  and  the  assistance 
of  a  tremendous  sea,  they  again  got  afloat, 
though  not  before  the  vessel  had  received  con- 
siderable damage  from  the  shock.  The  whole 
of  the  day  succeeding  the  storm,  she  continued 
to  beat  about;  but  the  wind  still  continuing 
adverse  to  their  destined  course,  and  the  ship 
having  been  so  much  injured  by  all  that  it 
had  undergone  during  the  night,  the  Admiral 
at  last  determined  upon  again  making  for 
Portsmouth,  there  to  await  a  more  favourable 
wind,  and  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  ere 
he  proceeded  further  on  his  voyage. 

Herbert  accompanied  Mrs.  Somerville  and 
her  children  ashore,   where    they    resolved   to 
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remain  till  the  latest  possible  moment,  lest  one 
hour  should  be  spent  unnecessarily  upon  the 
element  which  had  caused  them  so  many  hours 
of  misery. 

Not  long  after  their  arrival  at  the  inn,  the 
landlord  obeyed  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  Beechwood  Park,  and  presented  Herbert 
with  the  letter  from  Elinor.  He  read  as 
follows : 

"  My  dearest  Herbert, 

"  Papa  has  this  moment  received  your 
"  letter  from  Portsmouth.  Why  did  you  not 
"  write  before  ?  How  much  misery  you  might 
"  have  spared  yourself,  Emily,  Papa,  and  all 
"  of  us !  You  are  forgiven — more  than  for- 
"  given — Papa  and  Mamma  have  no  other 
if  2 
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"  wish  than  again  to  call  you  their  son.  Papa 
"  will  not  hear  of  your  going  to  India.  Every 
"  thing  will  now  go  right;  and  we  shall  all  be 
"  so  very  very  happy,  if  this  letter  does  but 
"  reach  you  in  time  to  prevent  that  horrid 
"  Admiral  carrying  you  away  from  England  ! 

"  Do  not  lose  an  instant  in  coming  to 
"  Beechwood.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
"  this  letter  will  arrive  too  late.  Mr.  Benson's 
"  treachery  and  deceit  know  no  bounds,  and 
"  Papa  is  as  angry  with  him  as  he  deserves. 
"  But  I  cannot,  dear  Herbert,  write  more 
"  now.  Your  letter  has  put  us  all  into  such 
"  an  agitation  that  we  know  not  what  to  do. 
"  Heaven  grant  that  in  a  few  hours  we  may 
"  again  have  the  happiness,  the  delight  of 
"  seeing  you,  my  own  dear  brother.    You  will 
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K  not,  I  am  sure,  lose  a  moment  upon  the 
"  road,  if  you  are  half  as  anxious  as  I  hope 
••'  you  are  to  see  your  very  affectionate, 

"  Elinor." 

Of  one  delay  Herbert  was  however  guilty,  for 
he  ran  with  almost  more  than  decent  haste  down 
the  streets  of  Portsmouth  to  the  sea-shore,  in 
order  to  procure  a  boat  to  put  off  to  the  Admi- 
ral's ship,  that  he  might  take  leave  of  this 
kind-hearted  friend,  who  had  shewn  such  a 
disposition  to  assist  him  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  inform  him  of  the  receipt  of  his  cousin's 
letter,  which  would  render  his  voyage  to  India 
for  the  possession  of  Emily  unnecessary. 

Admiral  Somerville  sympathized  as  warmly 
in  his  joy  as  he  had  before  done  in  his  sorrow. 
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and  bade  him  farewell,  with  no  other  regret 
than  that  of  losing  the  society  of  one  for  whom 
he  had  ever  felt  an  interest,  not  to  say,  of  late, 
affection.  His  adieux  to  Mrs.  Somerville  and 
the  children  were  speedily  made  on  his  return 
to  the  inn  ;  promises  were  made  (and,  strange 
to  say,  kept)  that  letters  should  pass  from  time 
to  time  between  England  and  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  information  of  each  other's 
proceedings. 

Herbert  left  his  servant  to  reclaim  his  pro- 
perty from  the  ship,  and  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble space  of  time  that  well-paid  post-boys  and 
well-whipped  post-horses  could  convey  an  ill- 
built  post-chaise,  Herbert  was  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  as  immediately  after  the  moment  of 
Mr.  Lovaine's  giving  his  consent  to  Herbert's 
marriage,  as  was  consistent  with  decency,  that 
he  left  Beech  wood  Park,  in  pursuit  of  his  fu- 
ture wife,  whom  (as  we  have  already  related) 
he  reached  at  Holyhead,  in  time  to  prevent 
her  from  crossing  the  Channel. 

It  was  agreed  unanimously  throughout  the 
whole  party,  that  Herbert  and  Emily  having 
already  suffered  enough,  to  prove  that  the 
course  of  true  love  did  ne'er  run  smooth,  the 
time  of  their  probation  need  not  be  unnecessa- 
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rily  prolonged,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
expedient  for  them  all  to  return  to  London  as 
soon  as  possible. 

To  this  resolution  they  were  additionally 
moved  from  consideration  towards  Elinor; 
who,  although  she  had  partly  confessed  to 
Herbert  her  reluctance  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment with  Lord  Goldsborough,  had  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  implored  of  him  not  to  be  the  person 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  her  parents  ;  for 
she  would  rather  have  sacrificed  herself,  than 
even  incur  the  risk  of  again  disturbing  the 
peace  and  harmony  which  had  but  so  lately  been 
restored  in  the  family ;  and  she  added,  what 
was  to  Herbert  a  much  more  convincing  argu- 
ment than  the  former,  viz.  the  absolute  inutility 
of  his  interference  upon  a  point  that  had  for- 
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merly  been  one  of  such  discord  between  him 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovaine. 

From  the  influence  of  Lady  Harriet  de  Clif- 
ford over  Mrs.  Lovaine,  or  even  from  that  of 
Emily  herself,  so  soon  as  she  became  domesti- 
cated at  Beechwood  Park,  she  hoped  something 
might  be  effected  in  her  favour :  and  though 
to  the  entertainment  of  such  a  hope  she  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  give  expression,  yet 
the  very  suspicion  of  its  existence  redoubled 
the  anxiety  of  Herbert  and  Emily  to  exert 
themselves  immediately  on  her  behalf. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  fate  of  one,  who, 
for  a  time,  and  in  different  ways,  so  materially 
affected  that  of  our  hero,  as  well  as  that  of  others 
of  our  dramatis  personce  ;  namely,  the  favoured 
lover  of  Mrs.  Lawlie. 
m5 
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Mr.  Benson  had  not  found  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
men  either  the  bed  of  roses  or  the  field  of  glory 
he  had  fondly  expected.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
influence  which  he  had  long  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  those  friends  with  whom  he  had  princi- 
pally associated  when  he  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Herbert,  was  of  sufficient  force  to  secure 
him  their  approbation  under  all  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  that,  as  they  had  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  agreeing  with  him  upon  most  subjects, 
they  would  not  now  differ  from  him  upon  the 
expediency  of  his  accepting  an  offer  so  agree- 
able to  his  views  and  taste  as  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament. But  in  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  Messrs. 
Claypole,  Ratsbane,  and  many  others,  whose 
names  it  is  immaterial  to  give,  did  not  see  the 
advantages   of  Mr.  Benson's  acting  in  direct 
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opposition  to  all  his  former,  and  their  present 
principles  and  opinions,  half  so  clearly  as  he 
did  himself. 

Whether,  had  they  all  been  equally  tempt- 
ed, they  would  all  have  looked  upon  the  value 
of  a  voice  in  the  legislation  of  their  country, 
though  purchased  at  the  price  of  their  politi- 
cal consistency,  through  the  same  medium  as 
did  Mr.  Benson,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ; 
but  it  is  very  certain,  that  without  such  tempta- 
tion, there  was  as  much  difference,  to  their 
eyes,  in  the  aspect  worn  by  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
case,  as  that  borne  by  the  same  objects  when 
viewed  through  glasses  of  different  colours. 

Mr.  Claypole,  it  is  true,  was,  to  use  a  com- 
mon expression,  talked  over  by  Mr.  Benson  to 
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the  opinion   that  his  acceptance  of  the  repre- 
sentation  of  even  such  a  borough  as  thnt  of 

,  and  offered  even  by  such  a  man  as  Mr. 

Lovaine,  might  be  excusable,  if  not  justifiable, 
upon  the  plea  of  thus  encreasing  his  power 
and  means  of  enforcing  those  measures,  upon 
which  they  had  so  often  agreed,  as  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  good  of  their  ignorant  country- 
men, and  their  degenerate  country.  But  Mr. 
Claypole  being  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Benson's 
friends  who  did  not  look  upon  him  immedi- 
ately as  a  base  deserter,  became  doubly  jealous 
of  his  conduct  in  Parliament,  and,  to  the  in- 
expressible annoyance  of  Mr.  Benson,  scrupled 
not  to  attack  him  for  every  vote,  given  in  com- 
pliance to  his  patron's  wishes.  The  conse- 
quence was  as  might  be  expected. 
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In  Mr.  Benson  the  love  of  distinction  had, 
from  all  times,  been  the  great  stimulus  to 
action ;  the  wish  to  raise  his  own  importance, 
the  great  incentive  to  exertion ;  but  though,  to 
the  hope  of  thus  extending  his  means  of  grati- 
fying this  ambition,  he  had  willingly  sacrificed 
every  principle  of  honour  and  consistency, 
yet  he  completely  failed  in  the  attempt.  He 
quitted  the  followers  he  had  already  led  by  his 
talents,  in  the  hopes  of  leading  those  who  were 
at  once  incapable  of  appreciating  the  supe- 
riority of  his  abilities,  and  capable  of  looking 
down  upon  the  inferiority  of  his  birth  and 
station. 

Had  the  party  to  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
former  professions,  he  was  now  considered  as 
belonging,  derived  any  benefit  from  the  sup- 
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port  of  their  new  ally,  a  sense  of  his  utility 
would  have  gained  him  the  consideration  he 
desired ;  but  his  powers  were  deadened  by  the 
open  censure  and  the  ill- disguised  taunts  of  his 
former  associates.  He  was  unaccustomed  to 
blame;  and  the  chill  of  mortified  vanity  so 
effectually  repressed  his  usual  energy  of  mind, 
that  he  did  injustice  to  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  fruits  of  labour.  He  dared  not  affect  to 
be  independent  of  Mr.  Lovaine,  lest  he  should 
require  the  instant  resignation  of  his  seat ;  but 
bitterly  was  he  made  to  feel,  by  the  champions  of 
freedom,  each  silent  proof  (for  more  he  feared 
at  first  to  give)  afforded  of  his  allegiance  to  his 
patron.  He  had  recourse  to  half  measures,  by 
which  he  rather  displeased  both  parties  than 
satisfied  either ;  and  constantly  absented  him- 
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self,  on  different  pretexts,  when  a  division  was 
expected. 

Alarmed  at  the  tone  adopted  towards  him 
by  Mr.  Lovaine,  he  at  last  took  resolution  to 
address  the  House,  as  we  before  mentioned, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  him  the  at- 
tention of  all,  and  the  applause  of  many.  He 
returned  home  better  satisfied  with  his  Par- 
liamentary prospects  than  he  had  done  before : 
but  the  next  morning  Messrs.  Claypole  and 
Ratsbane  called  upon  him,  not  to  offer  their 
congratulations,  but  to  reprobate,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  every  opinion  professed, 
and  every  wish  expressed,  throughout  the 
speech.  The  quarrel  to  which  Mr.  Ratsbane 
jiad  alluded  in  his  note  to  Herbert,  was  the 
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result   of   the   argument   consequent    on    the 
debate  of  the  preceding  night. 

Scarcely  had  these  ci-devant  friends  quitted 
Mr.  Benson's  house,  when  he  received  by  the 
two-penny  post,  an  anonymous  letter  upon  the 
subject  of  his  maiden  speech,  and  in  which 
every  possible  advantage  of  the  absent  signa- 
ture was  most  certainly  taken.  The  abuse  was 
scurrilous ;  but  the  satire  was  too  keen  not  to 
be  deeply  felt  by  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. He  rightly  imagined  the  writer  to 
be  one  of  his  former  supporters  at  the  debating 
society,  where  once  he  had  reigned  with  sove- 
reign sway ;  though  he  could  not  exactly  fix  in 
his  own  mind  upon  which,  out  of  three  or  four, 
was  the  guilty  individual.     On  the  following 
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night  a  division  was  expected  on  the  point 
concerning  which  his  speech  had  been  made, 
but  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  invitation 
from  Mrs.  Lawlie  to  accompany  her  into 
Hampshire,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
reproaches  so  galling,  and  so  entirely  brought 
on  by  his  own  conduct. 

Of  all  the  former  allies  of  Mr.  Benson,  Mrs. 
Lawlie  alone  continued  to  approve  his  con- 
duct ;  and  to  this  constancy  of  approbation  he 
was  indebted  for  a  stronger  feeling  of  regard 
for  her,  than  any  which  the  cold  and  unim- 
passioned  exercise  of  reason  could  have  pro- 
duced. 

In  spite  of  her  pretended  philosophy,  Mrs. 
Lawlie  was  a  woman  of  violent  passions,  and 
of  inordinate  vanity.     The  frequency  of  Mr. 
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Benson's  visits  had  been  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Law- 
lie  by  one  of  his  own  family  ;  and  he,  in  conse- 
quence, took  the  liberty  of  offering  some  advice 
to  his  wife  upon  the  subject:  but  she  heeded  it 
not.  To  the  subsequent  invitation  of  Mr. 
Benson  into  Hampshire  Mr.  Lawlie  was  not 
made  a  party,  and  it  was  with  extreme  dis- 
pleasure that  he  heard  of  his  expected  arrival. 
Mr.  Benson  had  much  to  impart  to  Mrs. 
Lawlie,  but  the  first  evening  afforded  no  op- 
portunity for  its  communication.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Mr.  Benson  declined  the 
pleasure  proposed  to  him  by  his  host,  of  accom- 
panying him  to  inspect  the  surrounding  farms, 
but  suggested  to  his  hostess  the  expediency  of 
his  accompanying  her  in  a  wTalk  round  the 
shrubbery. 
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Mr.  Lawlie,  on  hearing  this,  instantly  sum- 
moned his  lady  into  his  own  room,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  attempted  to  enforce  the 
recollection  of  that  promise  of  obedience, 
which  is  so  often,  if  not  generally,  more  so- 
lemnly made  than  scrupulously  kept,  and  po- 
sitively forbade  her  ever  being  alone  with  Mr. 
Benson  during  the  period  of  his  visit  at  their 
house. 

Mrs.  Lawlie  could  not  patiently  endure  dis- 
approbation, and  still  less  could  she  brook 
reproof.  This  was  the  first  attempt  on  the 
part  of  her  husband  to  exercise  his  authority, 
and  she  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  it. 
A  violent  quarrel  ensued,  which  terminated  by 
Mr.  Lawlie  rushing  from  the  house,  overcome 
with  anger  and  despair,  and  throwing  himself 
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upon  his  horse,  to  seek  in  the  quick  and 
ready  obedience  of  the  poor  animal  to  the  un- 
merited spurring  and  whipping  with  which  he 
was  assailed,  some  compensation  for  the  want 
of  that  quality  which  he  had  just  experienced 
from  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Lawlie  had  hitherto  treated  the  partner 
of  her  life  with  perfect  contempt,  but  she  now 
regarded  him  with  anger  and  disgust.  Mr. 
Benson,  who  had  seen  the  offended  husband 
gallop  from  the  stables,  instantly  sought  the 
offending  wife.  Her  countenance  bore  strong 
and  evident  marks  of  the  agitating  nature  of 
the  conjugal  interview.  The  cause  was  in- 
quired, and  he  was  immediately  informed  of 
the  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  she  had 
experienced. 

Mr.  Benson  had  also  of  late  been  labouring, 
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though  in  a  different  line,  under  severe  morti- 
fications— "  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind," — and  they  entered  upon  the  subject  of 
their  mutual  grievances  with  a  warmth  and 
eagerness  that  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
interest  which  they  had  long  felt  in  each 
other's  concerns. 

That  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Lawlie 
ever  to  know  another  happy  moment  whilst 
under  the  control  of  a  man  so  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciating  her  worth,  and  who  had  proved 
himself  to  be  as  unreasonable  and  unjust,  as 
he  was  cruel  and  violent,  appeared  at  length 
so  very  obvious  to  both  parties,  that  the  only 
course  by  which  his  tyranny  and  oppression 
could  be  effectually  avoided,  seemed  the  only 
one  fit  to  adopt. 
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To  the  plan  of  escaping  by  flight,  Mr. 
Lawlie,  though  unconsciously,  greatly  lent  his 
assistance,  by  affording  his  wife  and  Mr.  Ben- 
son ample  time  to  arrange  their  journey  and 
procure  the  conveyance  that  should  carry  them 
far  from Place,  and  even  from  Hamp- 
shire; for  he,  forgetful  of  all  but  the  scene 
which  had  just  passed  between  himself  and 
Mrs.  Lawlie,  had  galloped  many  miles  from 
home,  before  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
distressed  breathing  and  jaded  action  of  the 
animal  that  bore  him.  Never  was  a  willing 
horse  more  hardly  ridden — his  work  and  his 
pace  had  generally  been,  like  his  master's 
temper — always  the  same.  To  convey  Mr. 
Lawlie  from  Russell  Square  to  his  house  in 
the  City,  and  faithfully  to  return   him   to  the 
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place  from  whence  he  came,  was  his  only  and 
his  daily  labour  in  town  ;  and  to  walk  a  foot's 
pace  round  a  few  acres  of  farm,  or  pay  a  visit 
to  a  near  neighbour,  was  the  utmost  ever  im  - 
posed  upon  him  in  the  country.  And  though, 
in  consideration  of  such  good  treatment,  for  so 
many  years,  he,  for  some  time,  offered  no 
objection  to  the  unwonted  distance  and  ra- 
pidity to  which,  and  with  which,  he  was  ex- 
pected, upon  the  present  occasion,  to  bear  his 
rider,  physical  weakness  at  last  rendered  all 
farther  exertions  wholly  impossible:  he  was,  in 
fact,  quite  knocked  up,  and  Mr.  Lawlie  found 
it  as  impracticable  to  govern  the  actions  of 
his  horse  while  he  was  returning  home,  as 
those  of  his  wife  before  he  quitted  it  that 
morning. 
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It  was  not,  therefore,  till  long  past  the  usual 
hour  of  dinner  that  Mr.  Lawlie  was  able  to 
arrive  at  his  forsaken  house.  In  his  room,  he 
found  a  few  lines  from  Mrs.  Lawlie,  informing 
him,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of 
his  temper,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct, 
she  had  determined  to  quit  a  house  that 
could  never  again  afford  her  comfort  or  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  Lawlie  was  for  some  short  time  as 
miserable  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be  at  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  dreariness  of  his  home, 
but  in  business  he  soon  forgot  his  sorrows; 
and  when,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  he  was 
finally  quit  of  all  ties  with  the  truant  object 
of  his  first  affections,  his  table  was  speedily 
graced  by  one  better  suited  in  every  respect  to 
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form  his  happiness,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Law- 
lie  the  second. 

By  the  same  act  that  released   Mr.  Lawlie, 
Mr.  Benson  was  enabied  to  offer  his  hand  to 
the  present  Mrs.  Benson ;    but  to  live  in  Eng- 
land was  no  longer  possible.     The   damages 
awarded  were  beyond  Mr.  Benson's  means  of 
payment,    and  they   determined   therefore    to 
remain  on  the  Continent.     It  was  not  a  union 
calculated    to    produce     much    happiness    to 
either.     They  were  certainly  attached  to  each 
other,  and  in  marrying  a  man  of  abilities  su- 
perior  to    her    own,    the   domineering    spirit 
which  had  led  to  the  ruin  of  Mrs.  Lawlie,  no 
longer  dared  to  shew  itself  to  the  same  extent 
in    Mrs.  Benson.      But  their   prospects  were 
blighted  ;    all  his  hopes  of  distinction  were  ut- 

VOL.  III.  N 
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terly  extinguished — their  marriage  was  un- 
blessed with  children,  and  their  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances were  often  embarrassed. 

In  the  career  of  Mr.  Benson  striking  proof 
was  afforded  that  talents,  even  of  a  superior 
order,  may  become  worthless,  or  worse  than 
worthless,  when  undirected  and  uninfluenced 
by  principle.  It  would  be  as  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  the  proud  mistress  of  the  deep  might 
be  launched  with  impunity  on  the  wide  ocean, 
depending  for  her  security  on  the  ingenious 
arrangement  of  her  upper  works,  and  the 
skilful  management  of  the  rudder,  when  be- 
reft of  her  ballast,  as  that  man  should  ven- 
ture on  his  sea  of  glory,  unassisted  by  the 
weight  of  moral  or  religious  influence.  As 
vain  would  be  the  promise   held    out   by  the 
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justness  of  her  proportions — the  beauty  of  her 
form — as  fallacious  would  be  those  hopes  of 
her  power  founded  on  the  vastness  of  her  di- 
mensions, when  deprived  of  that,  which  gives 
security  in  action,  as  the  promise  of  utility  held 
out  by  talent,  and  the  hope  of  success  founded 
on  ability,  when  unsupported  and  unregulated 
by  the  exercise  of  morality. 

The  same  want  of  principle  that  had  in- 
duced Mr.  Benson  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  advancing  his  interests  of  the  moment  at 
the  expense  of  honour  and  sincerity  in  friend- 
ship, occasioned  also  his  political  inconsistency. 
The  opinions  which  he  had.  at  different  pe- 
riods, advocated,  were  adopted  and  abandoned 
from  other  causes  than  that  of  conviction. 
His  conduct  was  guided  by  convenience,  not 
n2 
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truth ;  he  hoped  to  win  the  prize  the  world 
had  set  before  him,  rather  by  taking  an  undue 
advantage  of  accidental  circumstances,  than  by 
the  honest  efforts  of  persevering  industry,  and 
the  result  of  strong  natural  endowments;  but 
1  corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty,'  and 
Mr.  Benson  certainly  afforded  a  remarkable 
instance,  that  it  is  not  in  the  strength  or 
extent  of  capacity  alone,  that  the  man  of  am- 
bition can  hope  to  find  security  against  that 
weakness  of  character,  which  so  inevitably 
destroys  the  power  he  seeks,  and  the  fame  he 
desires. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Having  taken  our  final  leave  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benson,  we  must  intreat  our  readers 
once  more  to  visit  the  metropolis. 

The  arrival  of  the  De  Clifford  family  in 
London  was  quickly  succeeded  by  that  of  Mr. 
Lbvaine,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  both  his  nephew  and  his  daughter,  con- 
sented to  go  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting those  legal  arrangements  preceding 
the  marriage,  which  to  the  lovers  we  have  no 
doubt  often  appear  unnecessary?  and  always 
tedious. 
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The  sight  of  so  much  happiness  as  Elinor 
Lovaine  was  now  destined  to  witness,  created 
in  her  those  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain  that  were  likely  to  proceed  from  con- 
templating the  situation  of  those  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  as  compared  with  her  own. 
The  idea  of  meeting  Elinor  under  existing 
circumstances  was  so  painful  to  William  De 
Clifford,  that  he  left  London  the  very  day 
on  which  the  Lovaines  were  expected  to  ar- 
rive. Herbert  and  Emily  were  both  in  his 
confidence,  and  his  name  was  not  mentioned 
by  either,  or  his  absence  accounted  for  in  the 
presence  of  Elinor.  She  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  inquire  after  him,  and  her  old  alarms 
respecting  his  engagement  with  Miss  Darling- 
ford  were  revived.     She  thought  it  impossible 
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that  any  occupation  of  minor  importance 
could  have  prevented  his  joining  so  happy  a 
re-union  of  his  own,  and  his  sister's  future 
family. 

Emily  was  extremely  anxious  to  find  an 
early  opportunity  for  having  a  little  private 
conversation  with  her  friend,  when  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  interrupted,  in  order  to  in- 
duce her  confidence  respecting  Lord  Golds- 
borough.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  there- 
fore, an  agreement  was  made  between  her  and 
Elinor,  that  they  should  meet  the  following 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  walking  together. 

When  people  have  some  subject  of  real  in- 
terest upon  their  minds,  and  which  it  is  their 
object  to  broach,  they  are  apt,  perhaps  from 
the  fear  of  appearing  too  abrupt,  or  from  a 
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little  nervousness  as  to  the  best  mode  of  in- 
troducing the  topic,  to  talk  first  upon  that 
which  interests  them  least,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably for  that  reason  that  Emily  inquired 
whether  Elinor  had  ever  seen  Miss  Darling- 
ford.  Elinor  naturally  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  Emily,  she  at  that 
moment  felt  a  tremendous  motion  in  the  hand 
that  rested  upon  her  arm.  Not  imagining  it 
however  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  she  continued  it 
by  asking  if  she  had  heard  of  her  marriage. 

"  No—,   yes ,    that  is  to  say,   I  don't 

know,"  replied  Elinor  with  so  much  agitation, 
that  Emily  was  induced  immediately  to  turn 
her  head  to  see  what  ailed  her  companion. 
Elinor's  face  was  crimson. 
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u  My  dear  Elinor  !  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Surely  Miss  Darlingford's  marriage  can 
be   in  no  way  interesting  to  you." 

Elinor  looked,  if  possible,  more  confused 
than  before,  but  offered  no  contradiction  to 
this  assertion. 

"  If  she  had  been  going  to  marry  Lord 
Goldsborough,"  continued  Emily,  "  you  could 
not  have  looked  more  concerned." 

Elinor  felt  that  her  concern  at  such  a  fact 
would  have  been  of  a  far  different  nature ;  but 
determining  to  exert  herself,  she  replied  with 
a  very  unsuccessful  affectation  of  indifference. 
"Me,  Emily!  no;  why  should  I  look  con- 
cerned ?  I  hope  you  all  like  the  marriage  !" 

She  would  fain  have  added,  heroically, 
n  5 
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hopes  for  the  happiness  of  Mr.  William  De 
Clifford,  had  not  Emily,  who  looked  upon  this 
kind  wish  merely  as  a  strange  effect  of  ab- 
sence on  the  part,  of  Elinor,  interrupted  her 
by  saying,  with  a  smile  that  very  nearly  ap- 
proached a  laugh,  "  Thank  you,  my  dear  !  I 
am  very  glad  Miss  Darlingford  is  going  to  be 
married,  if  it  pleases  herself,  her  family,  and 
her  friends ;  but  as  I  am  but  very  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  not  at  all  with  the 
man  whom  she  intends  honouring  with  her 
hand,  she  was  certainly  not  bound  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  either  myself  or  my  family  upon 
the  subject." 

"  Whom  is  she  then  going  to  marry  ?"  in- 
quired Elinor. 
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"  Oh  !  I  forgot  that  I  had  not  mentioned 
the  hero's  name ;  it  is  Lord  Hartop,  I  un- 
derstand.   Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  returned  Elinor,  and  her 
eyes  beamed  with  a  look  of  pleasure  that  was 
as  inexplicable  to  Emily,  as  had  been  her 
preceding  confusion. 

"  Now  do,  my  dear  Elinor,  explain  to  me 
what  has  been  running  in  your  head  from 
the  moment  I  mentioned  Miss  Darlingford's 
name.  Can  she  or  Lord  Hartop  be  in  any 
way  interesting  to  you,  or  have  you  been 
thinking  of  people  and  things  far  away  from 
the  subject  on  which  we  were  talking?" 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Elinor  to 
give  the  desired  explanation,  and  they  walked 
on  together  for  some  few  minutes  in  silence. 
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"  I  wish,  my  dear  Elinor,  you  were  less  re- 
served with  me,"  said  Emily  at  last:  "you 
once  almost  confessed  to  me  that  your  engage- 
ment with  Lord  Goldsborough  did  not  make 
you  happy ;  why  do  you  not  tell  me  whether 
your  sentiments  have  undergone  any  change 
since  last  we  parted?" 

Elinor  breathed  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Believe  me,"  continued  Emily,  "  it  is  not 
from  idle  curiosity  that  I  wish  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  your  feelings,  upon  a  subject  so  im- 
portant to  your  future  welfare." 

M  I  know  it  is  not,"  said  Elinor,  and  she 
pressed  her  friend's  hand. 

"  Then  why  not  be  open  ?  But  I  will  begin 
by  being  so  myself;  and  telling  you  sincerely, 
that    my  object   in  ascertaining  your   wishes 
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upon  this  matter  is  in  order  that  either  my 
mother  or  myself  may  be  able  to  take  such 
steps  as  shall  appear  best  calculated  to  secure 
your  happiness." 

"  How  kind,  how  very  very  kind  you  are 
to  me,  dearest  Emily  !  I  will  no  longer  merit 
the  reproach  of  reserve  ;  but  honestly  confess 
to  you,  that  the  more  I  think  of  my  prospects, 
the  nearer  the  time  approaches  for  his  re- 
turn, the  more  repugnant  do  I  feel  to  the 
idea  of  marrying  Lord  Goldsborough.  But  I 
fear  it  would  be  impossible  now  for  Lady 
Harriet  or  yourself  to  interfere  with  Papa  and 
Mamma.  They  are  so  convinced  that  my 
feelings  are  in  unison  with  theirs,  that  I  have 
never  yet  dared,  and  am  sure  I  never  shall 
dare,  to  undeceive  them." 
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"  It  is  then,  indeed,  high  time  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  imposed  upon  by  their 
very  deceitful  daughter,"  rejoined  Emily,  as 
she  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  affectionate 
interest ;  "  and  so,  as  you  are  afraid  of  con- 
fessing  your  sins  yourself,  Mamma  will  wil- 
lingly undertake  that  office  for  you  to  Mrs. 
Lovaine." 

Elinor  offered  all  the  objections  likely  to 
be  suggested,  by  the  natural  timidity  of  her 
nature,  to  the  execution  of  this  project.  But, 
overcome  at  last  by  the  power  of  Emily's  ar- 
guments, or  perhaps  still  more  by  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  on  the 
score  of  rivalship,  from  Miss  Darlingford,  she 
consented  to  Emily's  proposal,  that  Lady  Har- 
riet should   lake  the  very  first  opportunity  of 
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informing  Mrs.  Lovaine  that  she  was  labour- 
ing under  a  great  mistake  respecting  the 
feelings  of  her  daughter  towards  Lord  Golds- 
borough. 

That,  however,  did  not  offer  itself  for  some 
few  days  ;  and  Lady  Harriet  began  to  fear  that 
she  should  be  obliged  to  introduce  the  subject 
more  abruptly  than  would  be  prudent  for  its 
object,  when  Mrs.  Lovaine  herself  removed 
this  difficulty  by  a  confidential  communication, 
which  she  thought  fit  to  make  to  Lady  Har- 
riet, concerning  her  fears  of  Lord  Geldsbo- 
rough's  constancy. 

"  His  silence,"  said  she,  "  has  been  one  of 
most  unusual  length ;  and  though  to  Elinor  I 

had  not  the   heart  to  ad  ink  the  truth  of  so 

JPle 

painful   an  idea,  I  confess  that   it  did  strike 
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me  his  two  last  letters  were  very  coldly  ex- 
pressed." 

"  Are  you  sure,"  asked  Lady  Harriet,  "  that 
this  circumstance  was  as  distressing  to  Elinor 
as  you  imagined  it  probable  to  be  ?" 

"  Why  as  to  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Lovaine, 
"  from  her  having  been  for  some  time  past  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health  ;  never  having,  in- 
deed, quite  recovered  her  severe  illness  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Lovaine  and  myself  have  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  save  her  from  all  unne- 
cessary uneasiness :  we  have  therefore  used 
our  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  her  putting 
any  unfavourable  construction  upon  the  short- 
ness or  coldness  of  his  letters." 

"  Did  she,  then,  appear  very  much  shocked 
at  their  receipt  ?" 
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"  When  first  she  perused  his  last  letter," 
continued  Mrs.  Lovaine,  "  she  mastered  her 
feelings  wonderfully;  but  her  exertions  were 
too  great  to  last,  and  in  spite  of  our  assurances 
that  she  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
change  in  his  sentiments,  her  dejection  after- 
wards became  very  visible.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do,  my  dear  Lady  Harriet?  You 
know,  by  experience,  the  anxiety  of  a  mother 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  her  daughter.  A 
report  of  Lord  Goldsborough's  inconstancy 
has,  since  I  came  to  town,  reached  my  ears : 
it  may  be  false  ;  but  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able length  of  his  silence  makes  me  fear  its 
probable  truth.  Yet,  to  disturb  the  happiness 
and  affection  of  two  young  people  so  ad- 
mirably  suited    to   each    other   as   are   Lord 
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Goldsborough  and  Elinor,  by  creating  an  un- 
merited want  of  confidence  in  his  steadiness, 
would  be  as  wrong  as  it  would  be  painful ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  buoy  up  her  spirits 
with  false  hopes,  might  be  too  dangerous  an 
experiment  with  one  so  tender  and  so  deli- 
cately constituted  as  my  dear  girl." 

Lady  Harriet  endeavoured  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  Elinor's  heroism,  upon  the  first 
perusal* of  Lord  Goldsborough's  letter,  having 
proceeded  from  her  feelings  being  less  in- 
terested in  his  favour  than  her  mother  had 
imagined.  But  Mrs.  Lovaine  was  too  much 
prejudiced  in  a  contrary  belief,  immediately  to 
be  influenced  by  any  such  hints.  It  was,  how- 
ever, extremely  desirable  that  Elinor  should 
not  be   too   much   committed,  and   therefore 
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Lady  Harriet  did  not  think  fit  to  be  as  fully 
explicit  as  she  might  have  been. 

Mrs.  Lovaine  had  asked  her  advice ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  unlike  the  fate  of  advice  in 
general,  that  given  by  Lady  Harriet  was 
adopted ;  viz.  that  Emily  should  be  the  person 
10  communicate  to  Elinor  the  fears  entertained 
by  Mrs.  Lovaine  respecting  the  constancy  of 
Lord  Goldsborough. 

Lady  Harriet  had,  intentionally,  let  drop 
several  expressions  indicative  of  her  doubts  as 
to  the  strength  of  Elinor's  attachment,  which 
afterwards  recurred  to  Mrs.  Lovaine,  and  not 
without  pain  ;  for,  although  she  had  been 
alarmed  for  the  steadiness  of  Lord  Goldsbo- 
rough, she  had  not  been  without  hope  that 
persevering  devotion,   on  the  part  of  Elinor, 
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might  be  the  means  of  recalling  his  truant 
heart.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  even  this  hope 
proving  fallacious,  from  the  mistake  which  she 
had  made  as  to  the  nature  of  her  daughter's 
sentiments,  was  a  source  of  additional  annoy- 
ance to  her.  Happily  for  her,  however,  she 
gave  no  expression  to  these  feelings,  an  omis- 
sion at  which  she  had  reason  to  rejoice  ere 
many  days  had  passed.  Indeed  three  or 
four  had  only  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  her 
conversation  with  Lady  Harriet,  when  she 
received  a  letter,  which  at  once  relieved  her 
from  suspense,  though  not  from  grief.  It  was 
as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Lovaine, 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful 
"  embarrassment,   and  of  the  deepest   regret, 
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"  that  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 
"  dressing  you  now  for  the  last  time ;  and 
"  indeed  1  am  the  more  distressed  at  the  com- 
"  munication  which  honour  compels  me  to 
"  make,  from  the  fear  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
"  ceived  with  the  indifference  I  both  wish  and 
"  deserve. 

"  At  the  time  when  your  amiable  daughter 
"  consented  to  the  proposal  of  marriage,  which 
"  I  thought  my  attachment  towards  her  war- 
"  ranted  me  in  making,  I  had  fully  determined 
"  to  return  to  England  long  before  the  time 
<;  when  my  two  last  letters  could  have  reached 
i;  you,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  my  right 
"  to  her  hand.  But  to  the  operation  of  time 
"  and  circumstances  upon  my  own  views  and 
"  wishes,  I  did  not  then  give  the  value  which 
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"  experience  has  since  taught  me  was  due; 
"  and  though  I  have  no  excuse  to  plead  in 
"  extenuation  of  my  seeming  caprice,  but  that 
*'  want  of  self-knowledge,  to  which  I  believe 
"  all  mortals  are  subject,  I  must,  in  fairness  to 
"  you  and  Miss  Lovaine,  and  in  justice  to 
"  myself,  confess  that  the  sentiments  I  enter- 
"  tained  towards  her,  and  with  which  I  re- 
"  garded  the  happiness  of  a  married  life,  when 
"  I  quitted  Spa,  have  undergone  such  a  change 
"  as  to  render  the  fulfilment  of  our  engage- 
64  ment  no  longer  desirable. 

"  I  have  delaved  making  this  communica- 
"  tion  longer  than  I  had  intended,  from  the 
"  delicate  state  of  health  in  which  I  under- 
"  stood  from  your  letters  that  Miss  Lovaine 
"  continued,  as  I  feared  it  might  produce  a  se- 
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"  rious  effect  upon  her  health.  Not,  however, 
"  deeming  it  proper  to  keep  you  any  longer  in 
"  ignorance  of  this  alteration  of  my  feelings,  I 
"  determined  on  not  deferring  this  acknow- 
"  ledgment  of  the  truth  to  yourself;  begging 
"  you  will  use  your  own  discretion  as  to  the 
"  best  time  and  manner  of  imparting  the  same 
"  to  your  daughter. 

"  I  am  aware  that  you  may  consider  your- 
"  self  entitled  to  some  explanation  of  the  cause 
"  of  my  thus  breaking  off  an  engagement  to 
i;  which  all  parties  had  so  cheerfully  agreed  at 
"  the  time  of  its  being  formed  :  I  beg  therefore 
"  to  assure  you,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
"  motives  that  have  induced  me  to  this  step, 
"  they  are  in  no  way  personal  to  Miss  Lo- 
"  vaine,  and   that  nothing  prejudicial    to  her 
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"  character,  conduct,  or  disposition,  has  ever 
"  reached  my  ears,  or  ever  entered  my  mind. 
"  More  than   this   I  do   not  consider  myself 
"  bound  to  say — for  no  man  is  bound  to  con- 
"  demn  himself.     I  entreat  you,  therefore,  my 
"  dear  Mrs.  Lovaine,  to   ask    nothing  further 
"  from  me ;  for  it  would  be  as  painful  to  refuse 
"  as  impossible  to  comply  with  such  a  request. 
J*  It  will,  of  course,  be  better  for  all  parties, 
"  that  no  further  intercourse  should  take  place 
"  between  us  :  and  with  wishes  for  the  health 
"  and  happiness  of  yourself  and  Miss  Lovaine, 
"  for  whom  I  shall  ever  entertain  the  highest 
"  regard  and  respect,   I  remain, 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Lovaine, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  GOLDSBOROUGH." 
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Mrs.  Lovaine  was  so  much  affected  at  the 
perusal  of  this  letter,  that  her  loud  and  hyste- 
rical sobs  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lo- 
vaine, who  was  sitting  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. He  eagerly  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
unhappiness,  and  the  letter  so  fatal  to  her 
hopes  and  wishes  was  instantly  tendered  as  the 
reply. 

The  idea  of  immediately  abandoning  so  fa- 
vourite a  scheme  as  the  marriage  of  Elinor 
with  Lord  Goldsborough,  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  from  one  who  had  so  fondly  and  so 
blindly  cherished  it ;  and  her  first  impulse,  so 
soon  as  she  recovered  some  degree  of  compo- 
sure, was  to  endeavour  to  soften  to  her  hus- 
band the  heinousness  of  the  offence.  She  soon, 
however,  discovered  how  fruitless  such  efforts. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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would  be ;  Mr.  Lovaine  being  enraged  far  be- 
yond her  powers  of  pacification,  and  appearing 
perfectly  implacable  in  his  determination,  that 
under  no  imaginable  circumstances  would  he 
ever  consent  to  his  dear  Elinor  being  sacrificed 
to  a  man,  who  was  evidently  as  capricious  as  he 
was  heartless  and  impertinent. 

But  it  is  time  to  explain  the  mystery  which 
has  hitherto  been  spread  over  the  making  and 
the  breaking  of  Lord  Goldsborough's  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Lovaine.  Great  effects  will  some- 
times spring  from  trifling  causes ;  and  of  this, 
the  proposal  made  by  Lord  Goldsborough  was 
in  some  measure  a  proof.  Although,  as  we 
before  mentioned,  he  had  always  availed  him- 
self, to  the  utmost  of  his  privilege,  of  "  not 
being  obliged  to  do  any  thing  ;"  he  was  by  no 
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means  free  from  jealousy  of  his  second  brother, 
a  very  promising  young  man,  who  had  pro- 
fited to  the  utmost  by  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  him,  of  "  doing  something."  He  had 
been  brought  into  Parliament  by  his  father, 
and  already  held  a  situation,  for  which  he  was 
young  in  years,  under  government. 

An  attachment  was  formed  between  him  and 
a  young  lady  of  a  very  amiable  disposition  ; 
her  parents,  however,  were  not  so  free  from 
vulgarity  or  ambition  as  herself;  Lord  Read- 
ing for  some  time  opposed  the  marriage,  and 
gave  at  last  but  a  reluctant  consent  to  an 
union  which  he  thought  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  his  son. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  unflattering  oppo- 
o2 
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sition,  the  family  of  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion were  highly  delighted  at  the  alliance  ;  and 
with  as  little  discretion  as  good  taste,  failed 
not  to  mention  to  all  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance the  probability,  if  not  certainty,  of 
Lord  Goldsborough  never  marrying,  and 
consequently,  that  of  their  son  and  daughter 
succeeding  to  the  fortune  and  title  of  Lord 
Reading. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  expression  of 
these  expectations  reached  the  ears  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  all  were  up  in  arms  at  the  presump- 
tion of  the  Colmans.  A  faithful,  or  rather  an 
exaggerated  account  of  the  same,  was  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  Goldsborough,  accompanied  by 
the  urgent  advice  of  his  father,  to  put  an  eflPec- 
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tual  stop  to  the  continuation  of  such  imperti- 
nence, by  instantly  making  his  own  election 
of  a  wife. 

The  vounsj  nobleman  was  indignant  at  the 
account  of  such  proceedings  in  the  family  of 
his  future  sister-in-law  :  and  his  vanitv  having 
been  much  flattered  by  the  unceasing  atten- 
tions of  Mrs.  Lovaine,  he  turned  his  mind  to 
the  consideration  of  Elinor.  In  marrying  her 
he  foresaw  the  possession  of  a  very  gentle  and 
obedient  wife ;  upon  no  deeper  feeling  than 
this  was  grounded  his  proposal ;  and  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  his  attachment  should  not 
have  been  lasting,  was  far  from  extraordinary. 

Time,  however,  was  not  alone  chargeable 
with  the  change  in  his  sentiments.  To  per- 
form his   promise   of  accompanying  a  college 
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friend  into  Italy,  he  quitted  his  affianced 
bride.  The  north  of  Italy  was  all  that  they 
had  at  first  meditated  visiting ;  but  to  winter 
at  Rome  was  tempting.  To  Rome  they  went. 
When  there,  Lord  Goldsborough  became 
acquainted  with  a  lady,  in  whose  nature  it  was 
not  to  forgive  an  affront  readily,  and  who  con- 
sidered herself  to  have  been  shamefully  ag- 
grieved by  Mrs.  Lovaine — we  mean  no  other 
than  the  Countess  Dunhaven. 

That  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  Lord 
Goldsborough's  character  was  vanity,  we  have 
already  had  abundant  proof,  and  Lady  Dun- 
haven  was  not  slow  in  making  the  discovery. 
To  punish  Mrs.  Lovaine  for  the  conduct  she 
had  experienced  from  her  at  Florence,  was 
peculiarly  congenial  to  her  feelings.      She  had 
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heard  of  Lord  Goldsborough's  engagement  to 
Elinor,  and,  ere  long,  she  became  sufficiently 
intimate  with  him  to  talk  upon  the  subject. 

The  influence  of  Lady  Dunhaven's  charms 
gradually  stole  upon  the  heart  (if  he  could 
be  strictly  considered  to  possess  one,)  of  her 
victim,  and  she  failed  not  speedily  to  paint 
Mrs.  Lovaine  in  such  colours,  as  to  excite  in 
his  mind  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
entrapped  by  her  arts.  To  be  caught  had 
been  the  bugbear  of  his  existence;  in  time  the 
suspicion  of  his  having  been  so,  ripened  into 
certainty.  The  ill-timed  speculations  of  the 
Columns  had  been  stopped  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  intended  marriage,  and  was  almost 
forgotten.  Lady  Dunhaven  smoothed  every 
difficulty   to   his   breaking  his  faith  with  the 
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Lovaines;  and  the  letter  which  we  have  already 
detailed  was  the  result. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  honours  of  the  house  of  Read- 
ing, leaving  him  emancipated  from  the  snares 
of  Mrs.  Lovaine ;  though  truth  compels  us 
to  own,  that  he  was  not  equally  so  from  the 
trammels  of  the  well-revenged  Countess  Dun- 
haven. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  intelligence  of  Goldsl '/rough's  defal- 
cation was  received  by  Elinor  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  and  with  the  most  undisguised 
pleasure.  Mrs.  Lovaine,  finding  the  case 
hopeless,  declared  that  from  the  moment 
Lady  Harriet  had  given  her  suspicion  that 
Elinor's  feelings  were  not  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter  as  she  had  imagined,  her  feelings 
had  also  changed  upon  the  subject:  and  Mr. 
Lovaine  contented  himself  with  hoping,  that 
only  a  very  short    time  would  elapse,  before 

Elinor  proved  her  indifference  to   his  imper- 
o  5 
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tinence  and  caprice  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
another,  and  in  this  wish  we  believe  his 
daughter  warmly  sympathized. 

The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Goldsborough's  letter  and  the  return 
of  William  De  Clifford  to  London,  was  as 
short  as  might  be  expected.  One  of  those 
agreeable  means  of  passing  away  some  of  those 
hours  of  courtship,  to  which  lovers  are  con- 
demned by  lawyers,  was  resorted  to  by  the  De 
Clifford  family,  and  a  water  party  to  see  the 
London  Docks  was  arranged  by  them  and  the 
Lovaines. 

Unconscious  Docks  of  London !  and  of  the 
Indies  East  and  West !  how  often  have  ye 
decided  the  fate  of  many  a  happy  parr ! 
How  many  a  flirtation  begun  in  dancing,  and 
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and  continued  in  the  tea-room,  might  never 
have  come  to  the  much-desired  crisis,  but  for  a 
visit  by  water  to  you!  Greenwich  !  orVauxhall ! 
The  first  meeting  between  William  and 
Elinor  took  place  on  the  evening  preceding 
their  aquatic  excursion,  and  exhibited  suf- 
ficient symptoms  of  embarrassment  and  cor- 
diality to  excite  very  agreeable  anticipations  of 
the  pleasure  likely  to  be  enjoyed  the  follow- 
ing day  by  both.  These  we  imagine  to  have 
been  realized,  as  William  never  left  her  side, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  boat ;  and  if  he  did  not 
help  to  explain  and  point  out  to  her  the  par- 
ticular utility  and  ingenuity  of  the  works  they 
came  to  view,  yet  he  certainly  described  with 
considerable  power,  the  admiration  which  he 
had  long  felt,  and  the  affection  which  he  had 
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so  painfully  cherished  for  her;  but  how  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Lo- 
vaine  to  such  a  measure  as  their  marriage, 
appeared  to  Elinor  so  perplexing,  that  she 
almost  feared  it  would  be   impossible. 

On  their  return  home,  Mrs.  Lovaine  imme- 
diately inquired  of  her  daughter  the  nature 
of  the  discourse,  which  she  had  with  conside- 
able  anxiety  observed  to  take  place  between 
her  daughter  and  William,  while  walking  to- 
gether on  the  shore.  The  whole  was  confessed 
and  explained.  Mrs.  Lovaine  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  idea  of  such  utter  ruin  to 
her  child's  prospects  as  becoming  the  wife  of 
a  poor  clergyman.  Happily,  however,  for 
Elinor,  her  tears  and  supplications  were  not 
without  their  due  effect  on  her  father. 
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When  maidens  sue, 


Men  give  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them." 

Consequently  Mr.  Lovaine,  after  making  due 
inquiries  as  to  the  reality  of  William  De  Clif- 
ford's much-talked-of  poverty,  and  finding 
that  it  had  been  much  exaggerated  by  his 
lady,  consented,  not  only  to  the  marriage,  but. 
at  the  joint  request  of  Herbert  and  Emily,  to 
bestow  a  larger  portion  of  his  fortune  upon 
Elinor,  than  it  had  been  his  original  inten- 
tion to  have  given  her. 

It  is  probable,  indeed  we  may  almost  say 
certain,  that  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Lovaine  with 
regard  to  the  alliance  of  his  daughter  with   a 
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younger  son,  would  have  been  far  more  in 
unison  with  those  of  his  wife,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  conduct  of  Lord  Goldsborough,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  moment  He 
wished  his  daughter  to  be  married,  to  punish 
that  presumptuous  young  nobleman  for  his 
confidence  in  her  still-existing  attachment. 
He  was  determined  not  to  be  again,  or  at 
least  not  immediately,  influenced  by  his  wife, 
having  been  so  recently  misled  by  her  in  his 
judgment  of  character,  in  the  instance  of  the 
said  Lord  Goldsborough.  He  was  in  high 
good-humour  with  the  De  Clifford  family,  from 
whom  he  received  every  attention;  and  the 
visible  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in 
Elinor's  looks  and    spirits  from   the   moment 
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her  first  engagement  had  been  set  at  rest,  made 
him  fear  the  consequences  of  fresh  vexation  or 
disappointment,  on  her  health. 

Mrs.  Lovaine  was  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  concealing  the  chagrin  she  reallv 
felt  at  the  perverse  result  of  all  the  plans  she 
had  formed  for  the  worldly  aggrandizement  of 
Elinor ;  and  indeed  it  did  afford  matter  for 
curious  and  interesting  reflection  to  observe 
how  completely  every  end  that  she  had  had  in 
view  (save  and  except  that  of  her  daughter's 
happiness)  had  been  marred,  by  the  very  am- 
bition and  love  of  fashion  that  had  prompted 
the  wish  for  their  fulfilment.  Her  going 
abroad,  her  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with, 
and  her  subsequent  conduct  to  Lady  Dun- 
haven,    her   encouragement   of   William   De 
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Clifford  at  Spa,  and  her  blind  admiration  ot' 
Lord  Goldsborough,  were  all  attributable  to 
these  causes.  The  advantages  which  Mrs. 
Lovaine  had  intended  that  Elinor  should 
derive  from  her  foreign  travels  had  in  no 
way  assisted  her  establishment  in  life.  The 
unfortunate  affair  of  Lady  Dunhaven  had 
been  revenged  by  the  loss  of  Lord  Golds- 
borough  ;  and  the  principal  result  of  their  sejour 
on  the  Continent  was  an  acquaintance,  at- 
tachment,   and    subsequent    marriage    of    her 

daughter,   with    a    man,    whose    fortune    and 

I 

profession  rendered  him,  in  her  eyes,  un- 
worthy of  the  honour  of  leading  such  a 
thoroughly  well-educated,  and  accomplished 
bride,  to  the  altar. 

As   a   mother,  Mrs.  Lovaine  could  not   be 
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insensible  to  the  happiness  enjoyed  in  married 
Jife  by  her  child,  or  to  the  unvaried  attention 
which  she  never  ceased  to  experience  herself 
from  her  son-in-law.  She  was  past  the 
time  of  life  when  much  change  of  character 
can  be  expected,  and  in  after  years,  by  in- 
sisting on  an  earlier  installation  of  French 
bonnes  and  maids  in  the  house  oilier  daughter 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  her  grand-children,  and  by  bestowing  far 
greater  attention  on  Elinor's  dress  and  visiting- 
book  whenever  she  came  to  London,  than 
either  would  otherwise  have  had  from  her 
daughter,  she  was  able  to  obtain  consola- 
tion and  occupation  sufficient  to  reconcile  her 
greatly,  if  not  entirely,  to  her  fate. 

To  have  expected   any  material  change  in 
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the  character  of  Mr.  Lovaine  would  have  been 
still  more  unreasonable.  To  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  never  considered  Herbert  to  be 
fairly  entitled  to  the  entertainment  of  opi- 
nions at  variance  with  his  own;  but  the  in- 
equalities of  his  temper  and  the  violence  of 
his  prejudices  were  no  longer  visited  upon  his 
nephew  as  formerly,  for  no  longer  were  they 
irritated  and  brought  forward  by  useless  ar- 
gument or  unnecessary  opposition. 

Experience  had  proved  a  useful  school- 
mistress to  Herbert.  By  her,  indeed,  we  must 
all  be  taught  that  hard  but  necessary  lesson, 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  from  her  he  learnt  that  to  be  liberal  he 
must  be  tolerant,  and  that  whilst  maintain- 
ing his  own  right  of  independence  in  opinion, 
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he  was  departing  from  his  principles  in  de- 
nying a  similar  freedom  to  those  who  differed 
from  him.  She  taught  him  to  reflect  and 
consider  well  before  he  bestowed  unqualified 
blame  on  those  whose  opinions  he  deemed  er- 
roneous, 

"  "Whether  he  had  not  sometime  in  his  life 
Err'd  in  this  point  where  now  he  censures  him  ;" 

and  to  regard  with  toleration  those  errors 
which  had  once  been  his,  and  which,  but  for 
the  operation  of  time  and  circumstances  upon 
his  reason,  he  would  as  surely  have  continued, 
as  he  who  had  not  been  similarly  influenced. 
He  also  learnt,  that  by  a  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  the  prejudices,  disposition,  and  cha- 
racter of  him  whom  we  would  convince,  we 
are  rather    giving   way  to   the    arrogance   of 
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self-confidence,  and  the  pride  ofintellect,  than 
carrying  conviction  with  our  words,  or  adding 
weight  to  our  arguments. 

The  seat  in  Parliament,  which,  by  the  neces- 
sary residence  of  Mr.  Benson  on  the  Conti- 
nent, again  became  vacant,  was  again  offer- 
ed to  Herbert.  In  a  tone  widely  differing 
from  that  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  was 
dictated  by  Mr.  Claypole,  he  represented  to  his 
uncle  the  reluctance  he  felt  to  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
choose  between  so  painful  an  alternative  as 
that  of  acting  against  his  public  principle  or 
his  private  affection. 

'Tis  often  the  manner  that  offends  rather 
than  the  matter,  and  certainly  the  anger  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Lovaine  at  his  nephew's  origi- 
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nal  refusal  of  his  borough  offer  had  been  much 
increased,  if  not  chiefly  caused,  by  the  terms 
and  tone  in  which  it  was  couched;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  frank  avowal  of  certain  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  in  his  affectionate  re- 
luctance to  give  any  public  proof  of  that  dif- 
ference which  might  be  painful  or  disagreeable 
to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Lovaine  found  much  to  soften 
the  difficulties  and  objections,  that  would  other- 
wise have  arisen  in  his  mind,  to  the  idea  of 
bringing  forward  a  young  man  who  had  not 
been  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  "  march  of 
intellect." 

Herbert  spared  no  pains  in  cultivating  the 
abilities  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him. 
With  the  increase  of  learning  he  abandoned 
many  of  those  opinions,  which  were  founded 
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rather  on  a  hypothetical  than  on  a  real  know- 
ledge of  mankind;  and  we  must  request  our 
readers  to  look  forward  with  very  reasonable 
expectations  to  the  brilliant  success  and  ho- 
nourable career  of  Herbert  as  a  public  man. 

By  Emily  he  was  always  seconded  in  atten- 
tion to  his  uncle,  and  prompted  to  moderation 
towards  his  opponents,  and  activity  in  business. 
And  now,  if  we  may  venture,  without  trespass- 
ing too  long  on  the  time  and  patience  of  our 
readers,  to  offer  some  little  moral  to  our  tale, 
we  would  beg  them  to  take  warning — by  Mrs. 
Lovaine,  not  to  love  fashion  better  than  worth, 
— by  Elinor,  to  study  their  own  feelings,  and 
to  analyse  their  motives  before  they  act,  lest 
they  deserve  the  censure,  that 

"  3Icst  women  have  no  character  at  all" — 
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— by  Mr.  Lovaine,  to  shim  the  clangers  of  acting 
precipitately  from  the  impulses  of  temper,  of 
indolently  following  the  bent  of  prejudice,  and 
of  neglecting  the  important  charge  of  the 
talent  committed  to  their  care  in  the  education 
and  moulding  of  a  fellow-creature — by  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Benson,  to  remember  that 

"  Honour  and  policy  like  unsevered  friends, 
I'the  war  do  grow  together  " — 

— by  Herbert,  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  " — 

and  that, 

"  In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies." — 

And  lastly,  by  Emily,  to  Jearn  that  a  woman, 
by  interesting  herself  in  the  affairs  of  her  hus- 
band, may  stimulate  his  activity  and  encourage 
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bis  exertions  to  useful  labour,  and  to  tbe  at- 
tainment of  honourable  distinctions,  that  by 

"  Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied, 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride. 
Fixed  principles  with  fancy  ever  new," 

she  may  gain  sufficient  influence  to  soften  the 
rancour  of  opposition  and  the  personal  animo- 
sity too  often  consequent  on  public  hostility. 


FINIS. 
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